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other prosthetic work, send your cases 
to our laboratory. We maintain a den- 
ture service complete in every detail, 
under the technical supervision of Sam 
S. Amenta. All types of dentures are skill- 
fully executed. Accuracy of fit and ex- 
cellence of performance are assured 
when you send your denture cases to us. 
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Congratulations, sir! Your bandaged beak 
is a badge of honor! 


It’s a sure sign that you, like most of us 
these days, have been keeping your nose 
to the grindstone—working your hardest 
just to keep your family living the way 
you want them to live. 


But what of the future? Your nose can’t 
take it forever. Someday you'll want to 
retire, to follow the hobbies and take the 
trips and do the things that you’ve always 
dreamed of doing. 


That’s going to take just one thing— 
MONEY! And will you have it when you 
want it? 


You will if you’re buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds automatically—on the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan where you work, or on the Bond- 
A-Month Plan at your bank. 


It’s just about the easiest, surest, fastest 
way of building financial security that 
anyone ever dreamed up. And with U. S. 
Savings Bonds, you make money while you 
save it. Every $75 Bond you buy today 
will be worth $100 in just 10 years! 


Start buying your bonds automatically 
now! Keep on doing it! And in no time 
flat, you’ll find that you’re well on your 
way to a permanent separation of nose 
and grindstone! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING-U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Sixth review issue 


features many new books 


Way back in about 1870, Charles 
Dickens wrote in chapter 14 of Oliver 
Twist,’ “There are books of which the 
backs and covers are by far the best 
parts.” ‘Things have not changed too 
much in the long interim as witness 
the slop of Forever Amber or Raintree 
County, to put the finger specifically 
on only two recent fiction gems. How- 
ever, the dental publishers seem to 
have been singularly blessed. They 
have a fewer number of poor and medi- 
ocre books than the large body of gen- 
eral publishers. 


In our present Book Review Issue, 
the sixth incidentally, we have again 
attempted two things: First, to select 
competent reviewers so that, second, 
you would recieve weighty reviews that 
could be depended upon. Naturally 
the object of this issue is to help you 


pick good dental books from the recent 
publications, or at least to point out 
to you some fact about the books so 
that you can judge for yourself if they 
are of particular interest to your own 
specific need and taste. 

Partly in line with our boast about 
our reviewers but also with tongue in 
cheek we quote a little sly humor from 
the new and interesting novel, Late 
Have I Loved Thee, by Ethel Mannin. 
‘Two of her characters are talking; the 
one says, “The only critic who can 
really matter to one is another artist 
whose work one respects. What you 
say miatters—it matters enormously! 
Francis always says about book- 
reviewers, those who can write, do; 
those who can’t, review.” 

So we now give you book reviews by 
our own critics. Happy reading to you. 
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little author, what now? 


NE of the most-quoted generaliza- 

tions about literature is this: 
“Literature is the reflection, in the 
terms of an art, of the temper of an 
age.” Such a statement sounds pro- 
found, but really is not. Instead of the 
word “literature”, you might substi- 
tute “painting” or “music” or even 
“radio programs,” and the statement 
would still be true. Since it describes 
so many cases, it defines none. 


Yet perhaps no other form of crea- 
tive endeavor so clearly mirrors what 
is going on around us as does litera- 
ture. It communicates by means of the 
spoken word, which more clearly con- 
veys a precise meaning than does a 
chord in music or a design on canvas. 
To reconstruct any past epoch of time, 
one consults not only historical docu- 
ments, but the literature of the period 
—its great works .as well as its lessér, 
more fleeting productions. 

Literature today seems curiously un- 
settled and uneasy. It seems not to 
know exactly where it is going. Ten- 
tative steps are made in this direction 
and that, but no clear path seems 
marked out ahead. Certain tendencies 
appear, some of them continuations of 
past traditions—but in general the 
literary scene is confused and chaotic 
and aimless, just as the people who 
create it are. 


“Literature reflects the temper of an 
age.” To see how and why it does, let 
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Modern literature 


by Samuel M. Steward 


us go back twenty, years or more to a 
picture that is now complete, and draw 
from it some ideas about the present 
contusion. 


The Black Marker of War 


Every great war in a nation’s history 
has been followed by what the psy- 
chologists call a “post-war psychosis.” 
The initial shock of bloodshed and 
death takes time to wear away, and it 
leaves mankind full of anxiety, neu- 
roses, uncertainties, dissatisfactions, 
and perplexities. World War [I strip- 
ped away many of the veils of illusion 
about lawful slaughter. Before it oc- 
curred, there was a certain hangover 
attitude from the past about wars, 
about how dulce et decorum est to 
die for one’s country—how right and 
great the sacrifice! The first war was 
fought under an inspiring and noble 
slogan—‘‘to make the world safe for 
democracy.” That slogan helped take 
us into war, but the young men who 
came out did not much feel like writ- 
ing dainty mincing prose about the 
beauty of giving their lives for their 
country. They had been gassed, had 
stepped into the rotting fiesh of things 
that had once been their buddies, had 
learned how to kill. The bright patri- 
otic varnish had been rubbed off, and 
the young writers who had _ been 
through the experience were not in- 
clined to be idealistic about it. So the 
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fruits of the spirit withered on the 
vine, and gave no nourishment at all, 
because the war-shock was too imme- 
diate and great. 


The whole atmosphere of the ’20s 
was unhealthy. Greed and anxiety and 
materialism made the people poor; 
their blood was thinned by a spiritual 
anemia. They snatched at vulgar ex- 
citements — shoddy romance in the 
speakeasies over moonshine and dago- 
red, and the painted glitter of the 
Follies. Behind all the brassy tinkle 
were the shocking reports of actual 
life and its tawdry affairs: the Harding 
scandals and Teapot Dome, Loeb and 
Leopold, the Pig Woman, Peaches and 
Daddy Browning, the Florida bust, 
and many more. 


The war and the unsettled period 
following were reflected in a host of 
second-rate war novels, now mostly 
and fortunately forgotten. Some few 
stand out—those of John Dos Passos 
and Ernest Hemingway, such as Three 
Soldiers and 1919, A Farewell to Arms 
and The Sun Also Rises. And at the 
very moment when Senator Harding 
was standing on his front porch prais- 
ing the small town as the source and 
fountainhead of all that was good and 
upright and worthwhile in America, 
the presses were running off Sinclair 
Lewis’ bitter denunciation of small- 
town life—Main Street, to be followed 
the next year by Babbitt, in which he 
drew and quartered the American 
businessman and added a new word to 
the American vocabulary. 


Spades Are Spades 


Two earlier influences added them- 
selves to the literature following World 
War I. They were 1] the growing 
realism of the twentieth century view- 
point, and 2] the writings of Sigmund 
Freud. 


Realism in writing had been prepar- 
ing for a long time before World War 
I. In France and elsewhere, the Gon- 
courts, Flaubert, Zola, and Gorki had 











won their fight to look at life unpleas- 
antly and record it in like manner. In 
America, Stephen Crane, William 
Dean Howells, and others had cleared 
the way for Theodore Dreiser, whose 
Sister Carrie was suppressed in the 
early 1900’s. The currents of then- 
popular literature, represented by 
such things as When Knighthood Was 
in Flower, To Have and To Hold, and 
Monsieur Beaucaire were weakening, 
and realism was growing. Lady novel- 
ists were finding it harder and harder 
to retire to their yellow-silk boudoirs, 
take up their pink-feathered quill pens, 
look out the window, and write con- 
vincingly and acceptably about China, 
where they had never been. The strug- 
gle of the realists was a long and diffi- 
cult one, but by the 1920’s they were 
being heard on every hand. 


The shadow of Freud first length- 
ened across America before World 
War I. His lectures, delivered before 
scientific groups, brought formal ex- 
pression of an exciting new interpreta- 
tion of human conduct. Psychologists 
were as first wary, but the literary men 
were not. When Freud’s ideas filtered 
down to their level [or rose by osmosis, 
depending on one’s point of view], 
the writers accepted them eagerly, 
without discretion. The field of the 
subconscious—what a wonderful new 
territory for literary exploration! Look 
at the passive dull faces around you— 
who knows what sadistic lusts, what 
terrors and nightmare thoughts go on 
behind the seemingly placid fronts! 
Let us write about them—dredge up 
the sunken logs and debris, turn up 
the stones, dissect the slimy personali- 
ties of our characters by the new meth- 
od! And they did, and literature suf- 
fered —and was rewarded in a few 
cases, like that of Sherwood Anderson. 


The Red Rose of Romance 
Thus through most of the 1920’s the 


literary picture was darkened by na- 
turalism, materialism, and realism in 
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the novels of the time. Only a few kept 
partly out of the shadow—Hergeshei- 
mer, Cabell, and Cather. People went 
on their erect, robustious way. Jobs 
were plentiful, and they knew all the 
answers. 


Secretly, however, many men were 
feeling they lived in a wasteland, and 
were looking for a little romance. That 
is perhaps one reason why the exploit 
of Lindbergh in 1927, his solo flight 
across the Atlantic, drew such a frenz- 
ied acclaim. Romance-starved citizens 
dramatized the young pilot; tired of 
tinsel and stuffed shirts, they turned 
to something fresh and new and glam- 
orously idealistic. Part of the same feel- 
ing accounts for the tremendous popu- 
larity of Thornton Wilder’s The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, which ap- 
peared the same year. The public en- 
joyed its new tactic—escaping by means 
of the imagination into pleasant fields 
when the rush of events grows uncon- 
trollable and stifling. 


Public taste underwent a_ rapid 
change. Ten years after Main Street 
and Babbitt, the best-sellers were The 
Good Earth, The Fountain, and An- 
thony Adverse—all novels of escape, or 
gentle philosophy, or exciting adven- 
ture in the past. An era seemed to have 
come to an end—Left Bank living, the 
intelligentsia, the Bohemian way were 
outmoded, almost, and people turned 
to “solid” things again. 

Part of the reason for the change 
was probably Black October of 1929, 
when financiers fell like confetti from 
the twentieth floors of stock exchanges. 
Up to that time, materialistic satire 
and exposure were popular; America 
even imported foreign critics to poke 
fun at it. And we developed many of 
our own critics, like Lewis. But with 
the apple-stands appearing on the cor- 
ners, the jobless queueing up, and no 
more easy money, satire became less 
funny. It was no longer amusing to be 
kicked in the face, once you were 
down, with luck against you. Realism 
yielded the field in literature. A change 
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in attitude toward farm and _ village 
life became apparent; formerly one 
wrote of the ugliness of these, but now 
one began to suspect there were other 
unrealized things in such lives and liv- 
ing. The fun went out of reporting the 
absurdities and vulgarities of the new- 
ly-rich with their cultural deficiencies. 
When the breadlines formed, gayety 
and charm grew pinched, and the 
omissions of Main Street seemed more 


. important. One remembered the good 


neighbors, and the farm became a 
place to go back to. Nostalgia softened 
the memories of harsh events. 


The costume novel of petticoats and 
sabers, initiated with Anthony Adverse, 
then began its long career—and since 
1933, this form has been strongly with 
us, offering escape and “culture” to 
stenographers and tired businessmen 
and jolly clubwomen at so-much-per- 
pound-rates. It is a genre which seems 
never to die out, nor yet show any 
signs of weakening. 


The Rotten Apple 


The reasons for this extended analy- 
sis of the literary scene of twenty years 
ago are several. For one, it is almost 
impossible to come to any critical con- 
clusions about literature when you are 
close to it in time. It crowds around 
one too much; one cannot see the for- 
est for the trees. Only the foolhardy 
would dare to say what literature will 
be next year, or even next summer. 

For another, we are at present living 
in a new post-war period, one very 
similar to that of the early ’20s before 
the depression hit. Exactly the same 
things are happening in the world 
that happened then—the uneasy peace 
of Versailles is today’s fumbling of the 
United Nations; both periods had high 
prices and inflation and plenty of jobs, 
cynicism and materialism and pagan- 
ism. What is going on today has all 
occurred before; now we simply call 
it by another name. In actual time- 
similarity, we are perhaps feeling just 
about the way people did around 1926 








or 1927—ill at ease, lost, frenetic, and 
uncertain—perhaps a little wiser, per- 
haps not. 


Since the end of World War II, we 
have had another flock of war novels, 
as might be expected. In these, there 
is no idealization or glamor at all, for 
the second war completely extinguish- 
ed what the first greatly weakened. 
The year just past saw the publication 
of The Naked and the Dead, Guard 
of Honor, The Black Laurel, Mister 
Roberts, The Crusaders, Command 
Decision, The Brick Foxhole, Thy 
Men Shall Fall, and The Young Lions. 
No one except students of the 1948 
novel and drama will remember a 
single one of these in 1968. They have 
only a passing interest; once read, they 
are never looked at again. 

The swashbuckling cape-and-sword 
romance has romped merrily on its 
way since Forever Amber was _ pub- 
lished. Dozens of ephemeral titles ap- 
pear every year, and seem to sell well 
enough to keep publishers convinced 
there is still a market for them. But 
there may be signs of a change. A year 
ago the Literary Guild, one of the 
spoon-feeders of America’s semi-literate 
masses, found that 75 per cent of its 
members were eager for costume-built 
novels. Since that time, the Guild con- 
fesses rather nervously, a good many 
seem to have changed their minds. 

Old Uncle Sigmund and sex are still 
with us, and stronger than ever in al- 
most everything being written. Recent- 
ly there has been a genuine rash of 
outspoken novels on frankly sexual 
topics. More than this, sex enters so 
importantly into even mystery and de- 
tective novels [the extreme example] 
that one publisher has let it be known 
he will not accept any mystery novels 
unless there is a “high increment of 
sexual interest.” You cannot put all 


the blame for the stress on sex on the 
shoulders of poor Dr. Kinsey; the im- 
pulse was already in literature, as we 
have seen—and it was merely intensi- 
fied by World War II. 








Satire and the brutal view are still 
present, in such things. as The Loved 
One, Raintree County, and others. 
There is some philosophical probing, 
fierce in The Heart of the’ Matter, 
flabby in The Big Fisherman, and cul- 
tural in Doctor Faustus. American 
history goes on. in Toward the Morn- 
ing and Remembrance Rock. Humor 
is almost non-existent in literature 
today. 

Some literary critics predict that 
what America really needs is more 
“peace-of-mind” novels, hopefully see 
a large market for them, as well as a 
swing-away from the sort of thing we 
have been having. Perhaps they are 
right; perhaps this is merely their wish- 
ful thinking. Others say that when 
economists, politicians, and business 
leaders point the way to a genuine 
peace and a degree of less-false pros- 
perity, literature will follow a similar 
prosperous track, or go into a period 
of constructive criticism. Until then, 
most serious critics see nothing except 
more works of futility, propaganda, 
and sociological data, with many nov- 
elists burying themselves in the past, 
and the public just as eagerly trying 
to escape from the present by keeping 
its head deep in the sand of historical 
romances — pale romances, devoid of 
giants and sad with longing, regret, 
and second-rate achievement. 


Conclusion, Q.E.D. 


In a word, the current literary scene 
is a mess. 


Samuel M. Steward was born in Ohio, 
and received his Ph.D. in English Lit- 
erature from Ohio State University in 
1934. He taught at universities in 
Montana and Washington, and at Loy- 
ola and DePaul in Chicago. From 1945 
to 1947 he was Fine Arts and Educa- 
tion Editor of the World Book Ency- 
clopedia. He is the author of a novel, 
a volume of short stories, and numer- 
ous articles here and there. 
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Reading advice: 


from a dental librarian 


HE Fortnightly Review of October 

1, 1948 quotes “100 Things a Den- 
tist Must Do” from theJournal of the 
Canadian Dental Association.’ Eighty- 
seventh on the list is “. . . read a gen- 
eral selection of the current dental 
literature,” and ninety-first, “. . . be 
a member of a study group which has 
regular meetings and interested in the 
investigation of a particular phase of 
dentistry, (other than practice man- 
agement) .” The latter points to the 
need of dental literature both current 
and non-current, for study cannot be 
complete or efficient without reference 
to the work that has gone before. 


Professional Library Resources 


Dentists in the Chicago area are 
fortunate in their proximity to library 
resources. Alumni of the Chicago 
schools of dentistry are familiar with 
the kinds of materials and services of- 
fered by their school libraries, and 
members of the American Dental As- 
sociation are aware of the excellent 
accommodations of the headquarters 
library, especially as represented by its 
Package Libraries. The use of the As- 
sociation’s library resources is not lim- 


*Librarian, Loyola Dental School 


1G. James, ‘100 Things a Dentist Must Do,’’ FORT- 
NIGHTLY REVIEW, XVI (October 1, 1948), 9-12. 
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by Rosemary Caldwell* 


ited to the area, but is extended by 
mail to dentists wherever they may be. 
Illinois dentists who practice near St. 
Louis have special advantages also, 
since they are close to the libraries of 
Washington and St. Louis Universities. 


Non-Professional Reading 


But it is number 96 of the “100 
Things a Dentist Must Do” of which 
I would speak. Dr. James says, “He 
[the dentists] must read a general se- 
lection of literature to include current 
events, financial and fictional material. 
This makes him a well rounded person 
in a mixed group.” To be a well 
rounded person in a mixed group is, 
undoubtedly, a status highly to be de- 
sired. It has sociable, if not social im- 
plications. The well rounded person 
need not, as Mortimer Adler put it, 
“. .. fear that hollow sound of empty 
conversation.”” A knowledge of cur- 
rent events and fiction may also aid 
the dentist in his patient relationships, 
affording bases for small talk and 
starting points for the discovery of the 
patient’s interests, a discussion of 
which may woo his mind from immedi- 
ate anxieties. 


2M. J. Adler, HOW TO READ A BOOK (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1940), p. vii 








Now, more than ever before, the 
dentist has an obligation to be an en- 
lightened citizen. As a_ professional 
person from whom intellectual leader- 
ship is expected, he is forced to inform 
himself of world events, from the 
movement of troops in distant Korea 
to the price of meat at the corner mar- 
ket. In this democracy, he must back 
up his vote with eternal vigilance, to 
see that the politicians who represent 
him are cognizant of his wishes and 
are fulfilling their pledges. Whether 
he wants to or not, he must acquaint 
himself with the nature of the various 
“isms” and take his stand for or against 
them. For our civilization is in danger, 
and if we are not defeatists we shall 
have to devise means of protecting it. 
The first.step in this direction is: to 
keep ourselves informed. 


Media of Communication 


The means of keeping up with cur- 
rent events are at hand in varying 
degrees of reliability through radio, 
motion pictures, lectures, print and 
conversation. Although all these media 
of communication have the same ob- 
jective, the transmission of ideas, none 
to date have the advantage over print 
for convenience. Printed material can 
be produced copiously, procured cheap- 
ly and used .at any time or place, so 
long as there is light, without such 
impedimenta as receiver, projector or 
lecture platform. Furthermore, cur- 
rent issues can more properly be pre- 
sented in books and journals, since 
they are too complicated for the 
abridgement required by radio and 
lecture platform, unless supplemented 
by reading. 


The problem is not the availability 
of information, it is the selection of 
the most useful and most trustworthy 
source of printed material. Newspa- 
pers, it is evident from their reports 
preceding the recent election, are not 
as reliable as they should be. Weekly 
news magazines and commentaries 
help to summarize events and crystal- 


lize opinions, but the more concise the 
report, the more significant the pres- 
ence or absence of background knowl- 
edge in the reader. It devolves upon 
the reader to analyze the prejudices 
of the publishers and editors of his 
news sources, and to rely most on those 
with the least bias. Magazines some- 
what above the reading level of the 
so-called mass media are indispensable 
to one who would be well informed 
on current thought. 


Reading Studies 


An easy method for domination of 
the world of print, or segments there- 
of, such as one’s professional literature, 
current information, a special interest 
or literature itself, does not exist. Nu- 
merous studies of reading have been 
made in recent years and there is a 
growing library of books on how to 
read. These tell us that many literate 
people do not know how to use this 
basic tool for education. The speeding 
up of reading occupies considerable 
space in the “how to” manuals. A 
phrase, a sentence, nay a paragraph, 
should be grasped in one sweep of 
the eyes. Word for word reading has 
been deplored; and mental pronunci- 
ation of words has been considered 
childish by at least one reading “ex- 
pert.” 


Hints for the development of swift 
reading are welcomed by the busy 
person who finds it well-nigh impossi- 
ble to sandwich in his reading, wheth- 
er for information or enjoyment, be- 
tween the day’s work, personal busi- 
ness and a variety of recreations. If 
one follows the prescriptions he may 
approach the expertness of the profes- 
sional reviewer who has to cover a 
maximum of print in a minimum of 
time. On the other hand, he may af- 
filiate himself with that group of 
“readers” who protest to the author 
those statements he never made. “We 
do not expect reviewers to read what 
we write: they haven’t time . . .,” says 


Bernard De Voto, “But lay readers 
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who read what we write of their own 
will . . . ought, we can’t help thinking, 
to read us attentively enough to see 
what the type they pass their eyes over 
says.’”* 

Let us have speed, but not at the 
sacrifice of accuracy. A regard for 
words is essential to intelligent read- 
ing. Connotations peculiar to the 
reader because of his memories and 
environment are hazardous enough to 
the comprehension of meanings in- 
tended by the writer. Wooly ideas 
which result from superficial reading 
or the narrowness of the reader’s back- 
ground choke up the machinery of 
civilization. The trick of glancing 
down a page of print to discover mat- 
ter of interest or to get an idea of its 
content, ordinarily called scanning, is 
a useful technique if it is not abused. 
When the eye catches phrases which 
arouse interest, it slows its pace and 
the ensuing process may more accu- 
rately be called “reading.” 

Bacon’s message has not been im- 
proved upon during the interval of 
centuries since he delivered it. He 
said: 

Some books are to be tasted, others 

to be swallowed, and some few to 

be chewed and digested; that is, some 
books are to be read only in parts; 
others to be read, but not curiously; 
and some few to be read wholly, and 
with diligence and attention. Some 
books also may be read by deputy, 
and extracts made of them by others; 
but that would be only in the less 
important arguments, and the mean- 
er sort of books; else distilled books 
are like common distilled waters, 
flashy things. Reading maketh a full 
man; conference a ready man; and 
writing an exact man. And _ there- 
fore, if a man write little, he had 
need of a great memory; if he con- 
fer little, he had need have a present 


8B. De Voto, ‘‘The Easy Chair,” HARPER’S MAGA- 
ZINE, CXCVI (April, 1948), 314. 

4F. Bacon, “‘Of Studies,”” THE ESSAYS OF FRANCIS 
BACON (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1908), 
p. 155 
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wit: and if he read little, he had 
need have much cunning, to seem 
to know that he doth not.‘ 


Reader as Artist 


“Have you ever rightly considered 
what the mere ability to read means?” 
asks James Russell Lowell. “That it 
is the key which admits us to the 
whole world of thought and fancy and 
imagination? to the company of saint 
and sage, of the wisest and wittiest at 
their wisest and wittiest moment? That 
it enables us to see with the keenest 
eyes, hear with the finest ears and lis- 
ten to the sweetest voices of all time?” 


Reading, like listening to music, is 
an art. Music may be heard passively 
and books read mechanically. Perhaps 
that is why many of us do not like 
music unless it has an obvious melody 
and disdain to read except to “kill 
time.” The reader, as artist, has mind, 
imagination and senses alert. The 
writer has a message for him which 
he must understand and evaluate de- 
spite prejudices, resentments and com- 
placencies brought to his reading from 
his own unique experience. He not 
only sees the words on the printed 
page and hears their sounds interiorly, 
but he recreates within himself the 
experiences of the writer and/or the 
characters of his drama. By this par- 
ticipation the reader enriches his own 
life and acquires an insight into the 
realities around him which he may 
have looked at before but never really 
saw.” 


Reading Guidance 


Literary criticism can be read for 
its own sake or for cultivation of the 
aesthetic taste. It becomes dangerous 
when it interferes between the reader. 
and the original writer, either by be- 
coming substitute for the original, or 
by convincing the reader too easily of 


5Cf. A. S, Johnson, ‘Social Meaning of the Book,” 
ALA BULLETIN, XXXI (July, 1937), 390-91. 

















the original’s value or worthlessness. 
Critics disagree notoriously, as anyone 
who has listened to the radio program, 
“Author Meets Critic,” knows. If a 
critic’s authority is established and his 
review read as critically as he himself 
would read, his purpose is being ful- 
filled. The reader can decide for him- 
self whether the original is worth his 
reading. 

Countless book lists have been com- 
piled by scholars, teachers, critics and 
librarians (the categories are not mu- 
tually exclusive). They serve useful 
purposes but they cannot be depended 
upon entirely as guides to good read- 
ing. They express the personality of 
the compiler and are his own tastes, 
or what he thinks the reader’s ought 
to be. He may be right, but only the 
reader can be judge of that. Book club 
selections have similar shortcomings. 


Archibald MacLeish, poet and _ for- 
mer Librarian of Congress, said: “True 
books are sold by the enthusiasm of 
those who know them and _ respect 
them. And that enthusiasm must ex- 
press itself by word of mouth to count. 
The most eloquent review by the most 
esteemed reviewer will do little enough 
unless reader talk to reader.’” Book- 
lovers find out quickly who among 
their acquaintances are capable of ad- 
vising them on reading. Friendships 
have been welded through mutual’ en- 
joyment of literary experiences, and 
contrariwise, the subject of books has 


6A. MacLeish, “Strongest and the Most Enduring 
Weapons,”” PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, CXLI (May 16, 1942) 
1813. 


been assiduously avoided, lest some 
unwelcome recommendation bé made. 
The writers of literature and their 
characters are frequently so real to the 
reader that he wants his friends to 
meet them. The pleasure derived from 
sharing a good book may be incom- 
prehensible to the non-reader, but it 
is a refinement treasured through the 
ages by seer and poet alike. 

That there is a very personal ele- 
ment in the pleasure of reading, as 
wel] as varying degrees of enjoyment 
is illustrated in Joe Gargery’s state- 
ment to Pip: “Give me a good book, 
or a good newspaper, and sit me down 
before a good fire, and I ask no better 

. Lord! whem you do come to a J 
and QO, and says you, ‘here at last is 
a J - O, Joe,’ how interesting reading 
is.”” 


Mrs. Caldwell is a graduate of Mary- 
ville College, St. Louis, and of Louisi- 
ana State University Library School. 
She received her master’s degree in 
library science from the University of 
Illinois. Prior to her appointment as 
Librarian of the Loyola University 
School of Dentistry she was Libraran 
of the American Library Association 
Headquarters Library; the Junior High 
School Library, Champaign, Illinois, 
and was an assistant in the Stations 
Department of the St. Louis Public 
Library. 


7C. Dickens, Great Expectations (New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, n.d.), p. 44. 
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Weinberger 's 


the best to date 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


HISTORY OF DENTISTRY. 


history 


Reviewed by George B. Denton, Ph.D. 


With Medical 


and Dental Chronology and Bibliographic Data. and AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE HISTORY OF DENTISTRY IN AMERICA. Washington’s need for medical 
and dental care. Houdon’s life mask versus his portraitures. By Bernhard Wolf 
Weinberger, D.D.S., New York City. Two volumes. Cloth. Illustrated. Price $20.00. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1948. 


Dr. Weinberger’s work is without 
question the only publication of im- 
portance on the history of dentistry, at 
least in English, since Guerini’s book 
in 1909. The amount of study and re- 
search that the author has devoted to 
the subject, aside from any other con- 
sideration, would insure the value of 
the book. It is notable for the exten- 
sive bibliography upon which it is 
based and its ample documentation. 
The work is thoroughly illustrated, 
and the illustrations are generally de- 
signed, as they should be, to clarify 
the text rather than simply to em- 
bellish it. As a piece of bookmaking 
the two volumes merit praise, and the 
publishers are to be commended for 
their part in the undertaking. 

This history aims to deal with den- 
tistry in all the phases of its practice, 
throughout the world. It is limited, 
however, in that it covers only the 
same period as did Guerini’s; that is, 
the period down to 1800. On this ac- 
count, Dr. Weinberger has called the 
work an Introduction rather than a 
history. The first volume deals with 
dentistry in the prehistoric age, in the 
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civilized countries of Antiquity, and 
in the nations of Western Europe from 
the Middle Ages to the end of the 
eighteenth century. The second vol- 
ume is devoted entirely to dentistry in 
the American Colonial period and 
earliest years of the Republic. This 
part of the work is the most original 
and constitutes an imposing testimony 
to the industry and perseverance of 
Dr. Weinberger in ferreting out docu- 
ments and obscure printed matter per- 
taining to this early period. That such 
an account should have been written 
is highly desirable; but it is to be 
noted that notwithstanding the in- 
terest and importance which attach to 
the beginnings in any field, very little 
real contribution to the science and 
art of dentistry is to be recorded in 
the Colonial period of American den- 
tistry. For this reason Dr. Weinberger’s 
second volume must be regarded only 
as a very important contribution to 
a relatively unimportant subject. 
Along with the many good features, 
there are some faults of a fundamental 
sort that limit and lower the value of 
Dr. Weinberger’s work as a_ history. 


Perhaps foremost among these is the 
author’s way of presenting his mate- 
rial—his method of writing history. It 
would seem to the reviewer that any 
history should consist, as far as pos- 
sible, of a narrative of actual events. 
Where facts cannot be established with 
certainty, probabilities would have to 
be presented, always with some indi- 
cation of. the degree of their credi- 
bility. Thus, the text of the account, 
being presented narratively, would 
maintain a point of view contempo- 
raneous with the events recounted. To 
keep the text clear for this purpose, 
the critical process by means of which 
the facts were established could be 
relegated to footnotes. These would 
be sufficient to guarantee the source 
of the information and to satisfy the 
author’s conscience and the reader’s 
curiosity as to the validity of the con- 
clusions. 


This objective method of present- 
ing events is not at all that employed 
by Dr. Weinberger. Where facts are 
not obviously established by the evi- 
dence, the author argues his way 
through the narrative, in the text, mix- 
ing a recital of events with the opin- 
ions, evidences, and inferences, by 
means of which he and other critics 
have attempted to determine the truth. 
The result is that the reader is jerked 
backward and forward from past 
events to present commentators. This 
jumble is made much worse by the 
use of trivial and irrelevant arguments, 
as well as by the practice of giving to 
the critics of today equal typographical 
prominence (by means of boldface 
letters) with the personalities of the 
past. It is difficult to exemplify 
briefly this practice of Dr. Weinber- 
ger’s, which abounds throughout his 
work. Perhaps, the section of his 
Egyptian account entitled ““The Uncer- 
tain Late Period—Egypt’s Decadence,” 
pages 76-81, will serve as well as any. 
After about a page of uncertain, con- 
jectural, and somewhat contradictory 
conclusions, this section abandons the 


historical viewpoint altogether. The 
author, instead of sticking to what 
happened, proceeds to consider the 
matter as “an excellent illustration of 
how facts, as time marches on, be- 
come distorted and why it is essential 
to recheck all statements before ac- 
cepting them at their face value.” The 
rest of the discussion consists of the 
varying and various opinions of critics 
from the outdated ones of the eight- 
eenth century down to those of the 
latter nineteenth. The reader at the 
close is left in the midst of contradic- 
tion with no positive or probable con- 
clusion as to what happened in the 
period under discussion. All this 
could have been avoided, with a con- 
sequent desirable reduction of the 
text, by placing the critical matter, as 
suggested, in footnotes. 


Furthermore, the author is not alto- 
gether objective in his outlook upon 
the development of dentistry. In com- 
mon with many historians of Antiquity 
and archeologists, Dr. Weinberger has 
a tendency to exaggerate the accom- 
plishment of ancient civilizations. He 
feels compelled to demonstrate for den- 
tistry as ancient and reputable an ori- 
gin as has been established for medi- 
cine. Therefore, whenever the import 
of early events is uncertain, Dr. Wein- 
berger accords them the most ad- 
vanced interpretation of which they 
are capable and reads into them as far 
as possible the concepts and _prac- 
tices of later times. 


Besides the tendencies of Dr. Wein- 
berger’s writing abovementioned, there 
are also. faults in details. These short- 
comings can be summarized as mostly 
misstatements of fact, confusions and 
uncertainties of judgment, and self- 
contradictions. 

Among the misstatements is one 
which Dr. Weinberger has persisted in 
since his earliest articles on Ancient 
Egypt published nearly twenty years 
ago. There is nothing in Papyrus 
Ebers to justify the statement that it 
deals with “gingivitis, erosion, pulpitis 
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and toothache.” The only tooth con- 
dition which is described clearly 
enough in this document to be iden- 
tified with modern concepts of dental 
pathology is loose teeth. Such desig- 
nations as “blood eating in the tooth,” 
“a tooth which gnaws to the flesh,” 
“bn.wt” and “uxedu” in the mouth 
cannot be assigned to symptoms or 
pathological entities now recognized 
--if indeed there is any correspondence. 
Fgyptologists and dental historians 
who have attempted to interpret these 
terms do not agree among themselves 
as to the meanings. 

Another form of misstatement is 
represented in the author’s repeated 
attempts to enhance the accomplish- 
ment of early peoples by discriminat- 
ing among terms which, in all proba- 
bility, are only synonyms for the same 
thing. For example, Dr. Weinberger 
suggests that the early Egyptians not 
only had dental specialists but that the 
practice of dentistry was itself special- 
ived, with practitioners in surgery and 
practitioners in prosthesis. This hypo- 
thesis is based upon the existence of 
several variant forms of hieroglyphics 
representing royal physicians assigned 
to dental duties in the court. There is 
no reason to assume that these sym- 
bols indicated any real differences ex- 
cept differences in the rank of the 
physicians. 

Also by using two translations of the 
same words, Dr. Weinberger makes 
two things out of one. The well- 
known line in Martial’s Epigram LVI, 
Book X, concerning the dental spe- 
cialist, Cascellius, is translated cor- 
rectly by one author and very freely 
and inaccurately by another. On the 
basis of these two interpretations, Dr. 
Weinberger distinguishes between two 
types of practitioners in Roman times 
—one who (correctly translated) “ex- 
tracts teeth or does repairs” and an- 
other who _ (incorrectly — translated) 
“cures the dental diseases.” 


In many places throughout the book 
the author appears to be confused in 
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his own mind or at least confuses his 
reader. For instance, in describing 
Etruscan votive offerings in the form 
of terra-cotta dentures, the author 
makes this puzzling statement: ““The 
illustration of the upper denture in 
Sudhoffs (p. 75, 1921 ed.), differs 
slightly from the one found in Guerini 
(p. 68) in color, suggesting that on the 
votive gift they undoubtedly were in 
red.” 

On some matters that appear re- 
peatedly in the book, Dr. Weinberger 
seems not to be able to make up his 
mind. The provision of the Laws of 
the Twelve Tables regarding the 
burial of the dead with gold prosthesis 
in the mouth is a case in point. On 
page 90, volume I, “one learns that it 
was not unlawful to bury the dead 
with ‘the gold with which the teeth 
may perchance be bound together.’ ” 
On page 130 one finds, “to bury gold 
with a corpse was forbidden, except 
such gold as was fastened to the teeth.” 
But on page 131, the law as reported 
by Cicero is translated thus: “If any- 
one’s teeth have been bound together 
with gold, it shall be unlawful to bury 
with it.” The author then continues: 
“A more common citation reads: 
‘Neither shall gold be added thereto 
(to the corpse); but if the teeth were 
bound with gold, the body might be 
burned or buried with it, and no wrong 
be done.’ ” 

As an instance of obvious self-con- 
tradiction, the beginning of the au- 
thor’s account of the Sumerians may 
be instanced: “It was between the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.C., that the 
Sumerians invaded Mesopotamia, oc- 
cupying the land from the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean Sea. Under 
their great leader, Sargon (2637-2582 
B.C.), the country prospered.” 

In places, what appears to be care- 
less proof reading has marred the sense 
of some passages. One unfortunate in- 
stance occurs on page 8 of the second 
volume. In showing the character of 
medical therapy in the latter eight- 
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eenth century, and emphasizing the 
invariable use of venesection, Dr. Wein- 
berger quotes from an early physician. 
It is with a distinct shock that the 
reader discovers, as the statement is 
set down, “Vivisection was the fashion 
of the day, its omission was a sin.” 
From the samples of the text given 
above and many others, it is evident 
that Dr. Weinberger’s history leaves 
something to be desired both. in the 


general exposition of the subject and 
in accuracy. For the practitioner it is 
likely to be difficult and often tire- 
some reading; for the dental student 
it will be confusing. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of its scope and its coverage of 
the literature and problems of dental 
history, the work should be on the 
shelves of all medical and dental li- 
braries, and in the hands of serious 
students of the subject. 


Anatomy atlas 


deserves high praise 


Reviewed by Harry Sicher, M.D. 


DETAILED ATLAS OF THE HEAD AND NECK. By Raymond C. Truex, M.S., 
Ph.D. Associate Professor of Anatomy, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University and Carl E. Kellner, Artist, Department of Anatomy, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University. Cloth. Pp. 162. Illustrated. Price, $15.00. 


New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. 


There is in the American literature 
a peculiar neglect of the anatomic 
atlas and a work like that of Truex and 
Kellner is thus more than welcome. 
Designed to illustrate as fully as pos- 
sible the topography of head and 
neck, it is of course of special interest 
for the dentist and oral surgeon. It 
should be said immediately that this 
atlas deserves high praise. The selec- 
tion of the material and its division 
into four parts, namely, serial dissec- 
tions, skeletal structures, frontal sec- 
tions, and transverse sections, seems 
quite excellent. This arrangement 
makes it possible to gain a three-di- 
mensional understanding and to form 
a three-dimensional mental picture of 
the regions that are anatomically so 
highly complex. From the point of 
view of the oral surgeon and _ the 
teacher of anatomy in a dental school 
a few additional figures on the rela- 
tions of trigeminal branches to bony 


landmarks would be desirable, illustrat- 
ing for instance, the third division dis- 
sected on a bisected head from within. 

The artistic quality of the drawings 
does not quite reach the level of the 
anatomic art and achievement. Espe- 
cially the uniformity of the size of 
muscle bundle in all muscles is dis- 
turbing because in surgery the di- 
ameter of muscle bundles and _ their 
more or less distinct separation is as 
important for the identification of an 
individual muscle as is the direction 
oi its fibers. The heavy black dots at 
the end of labeling lines are, on 
arteries and veins, sometimes indis- 
tinguishable from cross sections of 
branches. 

A few other criticisms and sugges- 
tions are offered in the hope that 
they can, in a second edition, help to 
improve the value of this admirable 
book. In figure 6, the nasal wing is 
shown as supplied by the nasociliary 
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nerve, instead of the infraorbital, as 
correctly shown in figure 19. In the 
experience of the reviewer the buc- 
cinator nerve (better termed buccal 
nerve) does not supply the skin of the 
cheek. This area seems to be supplied 
by the lower fibers of the auriculo- 
temporal nerve via facial nerve. In 
figure 15 and 16 the ganglion labeled 
“inferior cervical ganglion” is the 
fused inferior carvical and first thoracic 
ganglion and should be termed “‘stel- 
late ganglion.” In the legend to figure 
25 it would be advisable to mention 
that the membranous wall of the 
pharyngo-tympanic tube had been re- 
moved and the tube opened. In many 
illustrations of the brain (figures 31, 
32, 36, 40, 41, 42 and 51) the normal 
relation of the structures, with the 
spinal cord in a vertical position, 
would give a better view. This has 
been done in other illustrations, for 
instance in figures 37 and 43. The 
lesser superficial petrosal nerve in 


Tylman’s book 


becomes standard text 


figure 54 has evidently been cut and 
turned forward and it would be well 
to make mention of this in the legend. 
Finally, a change of figure 101 is 
suggested. The fields of insertion of 
the temporal and internal pterygoid 
muscles do not seem to be quite cor- 
rect. 

The reviewer wants to emphasize 
that he considers the atlas as a highly 
valuable contribution to the anatomic 
literature. He may be permitted to 
mention that he knows of no book, in- 
cluding his own, that would be free 
of errors. It is in his opinion not 
the number, but the level of mistakes 
that have to be taken into account. 
And from this point of view it can be 
stated again that the authors have 
made a most notable contribution to 
anatomy that is the more valuable 
because it will prove to many skeptics 
how much pure anatomy can do for 
better clinical practice. 


Reviewed by Harold W. Oppice, D.D.S. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CROWN AND BRIDGE PROSTHESIS. By 
Stanley D. Tylman, A.B., D.D.S., M.S., F.A.C.D. Professor of Prosthetics, Head of the 
Department of Fixed Partial Dentures, University of Illinois, College of Dentistry, 
Chicago, Illinois. Pp: 960 with 1273 Text Illustrations and 9 Color Plates. Second 
Edition. Price, $12.50. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1947. 


As rather freely predicted by re- 
viewers of the first edition, this book 
has become the standard in the field 
of fixed restorations and is used as a 
teaching or reference text by most 
dental schools. Each phase of the sub- 
ject is presented in logical sequence 
and in understandable and generally 
accepted terminology. Discussions of 
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theories and their practical applica- 
tions are exceptionally sound. Most 
of the recognized mechanical technics 
employed by the profession in the 
construction of crowns and fixed 
bridges, as well as some not so widely 


used are described and _ illustrated.- 


Emphasis thruout is given to the ne- 
cessity of balancing the biological, me- 
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chanical and esthetic requirements of 
any and all fixed appliances. The au- 
thor’s frequent use of quotations from 
contemporary practitioners and teach- 
ers contributes much to the authen- 
tive as well as teaching value of the 
book. The reference and supplemental 
reading bibliographies found at the 
conclusion of each chapter are very 
helpful and denote the great amount 
of time and effort expended by the 
author and his staff in preparing and 
editing copy. 

This second edition contains all that 
was in the first and in addition new 
material that has proven to be of 
value. The Sears hydrocolloid technic 
for obtaining impressions of prepared 
abutments and subsequent model con- 
struction on which retainers, pontics 
and connectors can be waxed, adapted 


and assembled is fully explained and 
illustrated. Gabel’s recent contribu- 
tion relative to the designing of fixed 
restorations as an engineering problem 
is added to the original chapter on 
physical and engineering principles. 
Four new chapters on the use of the 
acrylic materials in constructing 
crowns and fixed bridges have been in- 
cluded. The various steps employed 
in preparing retainers of all types are 
more completely illustrated. Certainly 
a most valuable addition is the new 
chapter on oral rehabilitation which 
deals with the much discussed problem 
of “bite-opening.” The recent sound 
conclusions of Thompson and Brodie 
resulting from their research in this 
field are included as well as the Big- 
nell-Maxwell technic for correcting 
most functional vertical relationships 
of the mandible. 


Four tine booklets 


to teach dental health in the grades 


Reviewed by John E. Chrietzberg, D.D.S., M.P.H. 


TEACHING OUTLINES. By Vern D. 


Irwin, D.D.S., M.P.H. and Netta W. 


Wilson, M.A. Division of Dental Health, Minnesota Department of Health, Uni- 
versity Campus, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Approved by the American Associ- 
ation of Public Health Dentists. Price, $1.00 (set of four). St. Paul: Bruce Publishing 


Company, 1948. 


The graded material “Dental Health 
Teaching Outline” prepared by Vern 
D. Irwin, D.D.S., M.P.H., and Netta 
W. Wilson, M.A., is one if not the 
best guide on the market today for 
teachers who are interested in an edu- 
cational and remedial service pro- 
gram for children. 

Book Number I designed for the 
teachers’ use in Grades 1, 2, and 3 states 
that, “the chief aim of the lesson is 
to motivate children to obtain proper 
dental care since that is the only de- 


pendable means known at present for 
maintaining dental health.” This 
statement evidently is true but may 
be questioned by some who advocate 
preventive measures first. This state- 
ment may have been intended to 
cover preventive services, however, 
care may be construed to mean reme- 
dial service. 


Throughout the four booklets ref- 
erence is made to the value of foods 
such as milk, fruits, and vegetables to 
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help the teeth grow and be healthy. 
The value of nutrition in tooth de- 
velopment may be questionable and 
should be qualified. Many authorities 
believe that such foods play little or 
no part in the development of the 
tooth structure. 


In Booklet III the authors suggest 
that well built tooth enamel will re- 
sist decay better than poorly built 
enamel. Many in the dental profes- 
sion may differ with this statement as 
teeth with well formed enamel often 
shows an’ excessive amount of carious 
lesions. These books contain a min- 
imum of questionable statements such 
as the ones mentioned above and are 
by far the best prepared material of 
its kind that the reviewer has had an 
opportunity to see. 


The authors have carefully planned 


the material for specific education lev- 
els and their method of setting up the 
information needed for different 
classes is excellent. 

Almost every public health dentist 
has wished for a teacher’s guide sim- 
ilar to these booklets. One that pro- 
vides specific instruction, factual ma- 
terial, and suggested projects for use 
in the schools. Almost all public 
health dentists have thought of pre- 
paring similar material and all of 
them have been teaching many of the 
things listed in these booklets, but not 
until the late Doctor Irwin and Miss 
Netta Wilson actually developed such 
material has there been much done 
about it. Every teacher in the ele- 
mentary and high schools should be 
encouraged to make full use of the 
teaching outline until better material 
can be developed. 


Operative book 


smaller, better than predecessor 


Reviewed by Kenneth C. Washburn, D.D.S. 


THE AMERICAN TEXTBOOK OF OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. In Contributions 
by Eminent Authorities. Edited by Arthur B. Gabel, D.D.S., M.A. Edwin T. Darby, 
Professor of Operative Dentistry, The Thomas W. Evans Museum and Dental 
Institute, School of Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Eighth Edition. Pp. 674. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $11.00. Philadelphia: Lea 


and Febiger, 1947. 


The eighth edition of the American 
i extbook of Operative Dentistry, ed- 
ited by Arthur B. Gabel, is a smaller 
volume than the seventh. The editor 
has defined “operative dentistry” and 
has stayed within its limits as far as 
is possible. We all agree that the term 
“operative” is a misnomer; but briefly, 
we think of operative as those opera- 
tions upon the natural teeth for the 
repair of damage inflicted by caries 
and for the prevention of further 
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caries. Gabel has eliminated much 
overlapping of so-called specialties by 
deleting chapters on root canal ther- 
apy, periodontia, anesthesia, surgery, 
focal infection and orthodontia. An 
excellent chapter on caries has been 
added, with a good review of the at- 
tempts to reduce the disease. 

A new chapter has been added on 
the. important subject “Dentistry for 
Children,” dealing with psychologic 
aspects and the newer concept of pro- 
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cedure. 

The chapter on metal inlays is out- 
standing because of the author’s at- 
tempt to be scientific and apply sound 
engineering principles. 


In general, this is the best text on 
operative dentistry for both dentist 
and student; however, the profession 
remains in need of a more encyclo- 
pedic, better illustrated text. 


Socialization whacked 


facts for patient and dentist 


Reviewed by Wm. E. Mayer, D.D.S. 


THE CASE AGAINST SOCIALIZED MEDICINE. A Constructive Analysis of the 
Attempt to Collective American Medicine. By Lawrence Sullivan. Cloth. Pp. 53. 
Price $1.50. Washington, D.C.: The Statesman Press, 1948. 


This small book of seven chapters, 
fifty-three pages, large type and well- 
written, is easy to read. The author 
is a Washington journalist of note and 
the book is written in the easy flowing 
style of a trained reporter. My copy 
is in the reception room and its pointed 
paragraphs have lessened the strain of 
patient-waiting. Its widespread use in 
this manner would aid considerably in 
disseminating a few pertinent facts on 
the far reaching significance of the 
present propaganda for a compulsory 
health program. 

Chapter I, “Socialized Medicine,” is 
defined as a blueprint for the nation- 
alization of medicine. “Its one unfail- 
ing flower has been financial disaster 
with a gigantic and oppressive medical 
bureaucracy as a second hardy bloom.” 
Under the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
it would give the “proposed medical di- 
rector a measured power over our 
daily lives, a grasping hand into every 
home in the land.” Most of the ma- 
terial in the book is from sworn state- 
ments of witnesses before the U.S. 
House and Senate committees. 

Succeeding chapters are: “Ameri- 


can Medicine Leads the World,” 
“Government Propaganda Bill,” “The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill,” “Com- 
munist Origins,” “Prefabricated Sta- 
tistice,” ‘When Bureaucrats ‘Take 
Over.” 

The author states that most of the 
noisy agitation emanates from Wash- 
ington, particularly the Office of Re- 
search and Statistice in the Social Se- 
curity Board. Quoting from House 
Report 786, 80th Congress, First Ses- 
sion, July 2, 1947, “six different agencies 
within the Federal establishment as- 
sisted the national campaign through 
co-called Health Work Shops.” Quot- 
ing the chairman of the investigating 
committee, Representative Harness of 
Indiana, “The amazing ramifications 
of the Federal propaganda in behalf of 
socialized medicine has astonished me.” 
Congressmen listed as active propon- 
ents are Glenn ‘Taylor, Claude Pepper, 
Dennis Chavez, Howard McGrath and 
Vito Marcantonio. The chapter on 
“Communist Origins” is the least con- 
vincing, other than leftist participa- 
tion. ‘Prefabricated Statistics” is most 
heartening for its detailed refutation 
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ot Government published statistice of 
draftee rejections for physical defi- 
ciencies during World War II. “Fully 
72% were for reasons beyond the reach 
of applied medicine in its present state 
of development.” 


The final chapter deals with bu- 
reaucratic control, and those members 
of the healing profession who may 
not have had any experience with 
Government in Health Affairs should 
read it first. The book is excellent as 
far as it goes. As a prelude for apprais- 
ing the action promised in the 8lst 
Congress, it is priceless. The author 
should substitute “Physician” for “Doc- 
tor,” rather than “Doctor and Dentist.” 

This reviewer begs to interpose a 
few observations. The healing profes- 
sions should realize the laymen’s ac- 
ceptance of their immediate self in- 
terest in their daily practice, instead of 


assuming a defensive attitude where 
“success” has been achieved. It should 
be acknowledged that that success is 
born, for the most part, in personal 
sacrifice, working in fields of choice 
without stint or letup or hindrance. 
That individual research is largely 
responsible for the advancements in 
the healing arts and mass or govern- 
ment practice will inhibit this advance- 
ment in hundreds of ways. American 
Medicine and Dentistry must level 
their sights to equal the aim of the 
bureaucrat, social planner and _poli- 
ticion in defense of the mass benefit to 
the American public. The recent action 
by the A.M.A. of assessing its members 
for Washington pressure is a step in 
the right direction. Informed circles 
believe such action is imperative be- 
cause the ground work by government 
is too advanced to combat by a free 
will expression of public opinion. 


Dental students only 


would benefit from this book 


Reviewed by Ralph G. Larsen, D.D.S., M.D.S. 


A MANUAL OF REMOVABLE PARTIAL DENTURE DESIGN. By R. J. 
Godfrey, D.D.S., M.Sc. (Dent.) Professor of Prosthodontia, Faculty of Dentistry, 
University of Toronto. Cloth. Pp. 99. Illustrated. Price, $3.50. Toronto: University 


of Toronto Press, 1948. 


The author intended that this man- 
ual be used as an adjunct to his lec- 
ture course in Removal Partial De- 
sign. 

He has greatly simplified the classi- 
fication of Removable Partial Den- 
tures. I am sure that to hear these 
lectures, or have a copy of them, 
would facilitate a greater appreciation 
of the work as he portrays in this 
manual. 
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Sufficient space is allowed in_ his 
classification, and opposite numerous 
photographs of typical designs, to per- 
mit the recording of information given 
in his lectures. This would be an 
invaluable aid to the student in un- 
derstanding removable construction. 

I do not think that this manual 
would be of any value to the practi- 
tioner without the benefit of lectures 
or a suitable Compendium. 
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Good old a.d.r. 


gets a new look plus 


ACCEPTED DENTAL REMEDIES. 


Reviewed by Bernard S. Margalis, D.D.S. 


Including a List of Accepted Products 


Together with Other Information Compiled to Promote Rational Therapeutics in 
Dentistry. Fourteenth Edition. Pp. 218. Price $1.50. Chicago: American Dental 
Association Council on Dental Therapeutics, 1948. 


Accepted Dental Remedies appears 
in the fourteenth edition with its face 
lifted. The conventional black cover 
has been abandoned and it now ap- 
pears in a cover similar to that of the 
Journal of the American Dental As- 
sociation. The typography has been 
modernized and improved; and the 
subject matter has been arranged much 
more conveniently. 

This volume contains a compilation 
of chemicals, commercial preparations 
and drugs accepted by the Council on 
Dental Therapeutics as useful in the 
practice of dentistry. Each chemical 
and preparation is described as to its 
composition (including *many new 
structural formulae), physical and 
chemical properties, uses and, in the 
case of drugs, the proper dosage. 

Broad revisions have been made in 
the sections on penicillin, the sulfona- 
mides, fluorides, epinephrine and _re- 
lated substances, dentifrices, mechan- 
ical aids and formulas and prescription 
suggestions. 

New features in this edition include 
sections on urea, dibasic amonium 
phosphate, bentonite, thiopental  so- 
dium, absorbable gelatin sponge, mas- 
tic and copal. A table of atomic 
weights has been added, molecular 
weights are given for the chemicals 
listed and the table of solubilities has 
been restored. 

Though this book is devoted mainly 
to the description of chemicals there 
are discussions preceding the various 


sections which are of interest to the 
practicing dentist in explaining the 
position of the Council on Dental 
Therapeutics on controversial subjects 
—the best being the section on Mouth 
Washes. 

The section on Unaccepted Products 
was of particular interest to me bey 
cause manufacturers of many of the 
products listed send me _ literature 
which clutters up my desk and waste- 
basket. The reasons for non-acceptance 
of these products are given by refer- 
ence to the J.A.D.A. Being a recent 
graduate I have found it difficult and 
time consuming to follow up _ these 
references. Many go back over a_ pe- 
riod of almost twenty years. Though it 
may mean extra work in preparation, 
it would be a good idea, in my opin- 
ion, to include in each edition of the 
Accepted Dental Remedies the de- 
cisions on products during the past 
year or issue a release which would 
include all decisions on products of 
past years and supplement this infor- 
mation in succeeding editions of the 
Dental Remedies. 


Because of the nature of this book 
it should occupy a prominent spot in 
every practicing dentist’s library. The 
information is current and is useful 
as a ready reference for just about any 
situation concerning acceptable dental 
usage of chemicals. All the informa- 
tion is factual and brief, thus leaving 
lengthy and controversial discussion 
in the realm of bibliography. 
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New dental assistants 


will find this helpful 


Reviewed by Mary |. Vonderhaar, D.A. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR DENTAL ASSISTANTS. By Irwin Robert Levy, D.D.S. 
Formerly Director, American Training Institute; Chief of Dental Clinic, Big Sisters 
Organization; Assistant Dentist, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City. Cloth. Second 
Edition. Pp. 248. Illustrated. Price, $4.00. Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1948. 


Dr. Levy’s book covers most com- 
pletely the many and varied duties of 
the dental assistant. No attempt is 
made to teach dentistry but the essen- 
tial dental information required for 
a proper background is given. Inter- 
estingly discussed are the dental assist- 

nt’s work at the chairside, the manip- 
ulation of dental materials, radiology, 
sterilization and the many _ other 
branches of dentistry. 


An important and valuable section 


of the book is that containing the dic- 
tionary. Here simple definitions are 
given for a selected list of terms with 
which the dental assistant must become 
familiar in order to discharge her du- 
ties. 


For the average dental assistant this 
book offers a good refresher course, 
but for the beginner or one who is 
ambitious to enter the dental assisting 
field it is the “answer to a maiden’s 
prayer.” 


Dewey 5 orthodontic 


well revised by anderson 


Reviewed by Richard C. Thometz, D.D.S. 


PRACTICAL ORTHODONTICS. (Original Text by the Late Martin Dewey) 
Revised by George M. Anderson, D.D.S., Professor of Orthodontics, Baltimore College 
of Dental Surgery, Dental School, University of Maryland. With chapters by Bern- 
hard Wolf Weinberger, B. Holly Broadbent, Alfred Paul Rogers, Earl W. Swinehart, 
Chester F. Wright, Edward A. Kitlowski. Seventh Edition. Pp. 556. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Price, $10.00. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1948. 


This textbook on Orthodontics is 
the third revision of the original text 
written by the late Martin Dewey. Ad- 
vancement of knowledge in the field 
of Orthodontia has necessitated this 
latest revision of the old edition. In 
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various portions of the book, additions 
and deletions may be found when 
compared with the previous edition. 
The new text is organized in a sim- 
ilar manner to the old one, having the 
same number of chapters and employ- 
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ing the same chapter titles. The sub- 
ject matter in general is very similar 
to that of the former edition. The 
chapters are arranged in an orderly 
fashion with the subject matter being 
presented in a logical sequence. A 
brief resume of the principal subjects 
dealt with in this book is as follows: 
The author devotes considerable 
time to the discussion of occlusion of 
the teeth at various stages in devel- 
opment, to a discussion and de- 
scription of the various types of mal- 
occlusion and their classifications, and 
to the etiology and diagnosis of mal- 
occlusion. He discusses the extraction 
problem in Orthodontia and _ tissue 
changes occurring in treatment. Then 
follows a discussion on methods and 
aids to treatment and chapters on band 
construction, types of appliances and 
their manipulations, and finally, sev- 
eral chapters are devoted to the meth- 


ods used in treating various types of 
cases. 


Contributions by other authors to 
the book are chapters on: “The His- 
torical Background of Modern Ortho- 
dontics” by Bernhard Wolf Wein- 
berger; “Measurement of Dento-facial 
Changes in Relation to the Carnium” 
by B. Holly Broadbent; ‘Myofunc- 
tional Treatment of Malocclusion” by 
Alfred Paul Rogers; ‘Orthodontic 
Bands” by Earl W. Swinehart; “The 
Edgewise Arch Mechanism” by Ches- 
ter F. Wright; and “Plastic Surgery of 
the Jaws” by Edward A. Kitlowski. 


This text is a useful reference for 
both students and practitioners. It is 
intended for use by the entire profes- 
sion rather than as a text for the spe- 
cialist. It is well written, clearly illus- 
trated, and will prove useful as a ref- 
erence. 


New zealand author 


writes prosthetic book 


Reviewed by R. Wayne Covalt, B.S., D.D.S. 


PROSTHETIC DENTISTRY. A Clinical Outline. By F. Winston Craddock, 
B.A., Cert. Dent. (n.Z.) Lecturer and Head of the Department of Prosthetic 
Dentistry, Lecturer in Dental Technology, formerly Lecturer in Dental Anatomy, 
University of Otago Dental School. Honorary Dental Surgeon, Dunedin Hospital, 
New Zealand. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 208. Price, $5.00. Pacoima, California (Los 
Angeles District): The Sherwood Press, 1945. 


The author presents a chapter on 
elementary anatomy, one on mouth 
examination, eight chapters on full 
dentures, one on partials, one on Im- 
mediate Dentures and a final chapter 
on fractures, radium applicators and 
obturators. 


Emphasis is placed on the principles 
of the restoration of masticatory func- 
tion. 


He feels that basic principles have 


not received adequate attention and 
the literature is devoted extensively 
to prosthetic technics. 


The book is suggested for students, 
to whom it may prove of value when 
read concurrently with, and supple- 
mentary to, the course of lectures, 
laboratory and clinical instruction. In 
the hands of the dentist, it should 
serve to stimulate further inquiry into 
the fundamentals underlying his every- 
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day procedures. These are the aims of 
the author and he fulfills them very 
well. 


Without venturing an opinion on 
its desirability, the author suggests 
that the present tendency to delegate 
the technical and constructional phases 
of prosthetic work to laboratory tech- 
nicians is a growing one. The time 
may therefore be not far distant when 
the instruction of students in pros- 
thetic dentistry will be limited to the 
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biological and physical principles un- 
derlying the science, and to its clinical 
applications, to diagnosis and to its 
prescription. 

The reviewer recognizes a student 
should be also well grounded in his 
technical training, so as better to pre- 
scribe and recognize excellent con- 
struction of prosthetic appliances. 

The author suggests many technics 
and explains them quite adequately 
with biologic principles. 


Noyes, schour, noyes 


histology excellent as ever 


Reviewed by Wm. G. Skillen, D.D.S. 


ORAL HISTOLOGY AND EMBRYOLOGY. With Laboratory Directions. By 
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Frederick Bogue Noyes, D.D.S., Sc.D., F.A.C.D. Professor of Histology, Northwestern 
University Dental School, 1896-1914. Professor of Histolagy and Orthodontia, 
College of Dentistry, University of Illinois, 1914. Dean, 1927. Sixth Edition, Edited 
and Revised by Isaac Schour, B.S., D.D.S., M.S., Ph.D., Sc.D. Professor of Histology 
and Head of Department and Associate Dean, University of Illinois, College of 
Dentistry and Harold Judd Noyes, B.S., D.D.S., M.D. Clinical Assistant, Pediatric 
Department, Rush Medical College, 1935; Associate 1936; Assistant Pediatrician on 
Staff at Presbyterian Hospital, 1936; Research Associate, Walter G. Zoller Memorial 
Dental Clinic, University of Chicago, 1937-1940; Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Orthodontia, College of Dentistry, Northwestern University, 1940-1946: 
Professor of Dentistry and Dean of the University of Oregon Dental School, 1946. 
Cloth. Pp. 443. Illustrated. Price, $7.50. Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1948. 


Anyone who is or has been ac- Frederick B. Noyes and listened to 
quainted with Dr. Frederick B. Noyes his words of wisdom. I should like to 
and the present revising editors of this point out that some of those sagacious 








book should immediately recognize its 
value. Therefore, except for notifying 
all concerned that it is now on the 
market in a new edition, no comment 
would be necessary. 

A letter in reference to this edition 
received from the publisher contained 
this statement: “You have known this 
text in the past,” and this is very true. 
To me there was an immediate “at 
homeness” about it, for it took me back 
to the days when I sat at the feet of Dr. 
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words are contained in the preface 
to this edition—a preface which is well 
worth reading, not only by students 
but by all who are interested in ac- 
quiring increased knowledge of the 
field in which they are practicing. G. 
V. Black once said—and with which his 
close confrere, Frederick B. Noyes, 
would agree—‘‘A professional man has 
no right to be other than a continu- 
ous student.” This particular book 
aflords that opportunity, for it con- 
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tains the best of the old and the best 
of the new. 

In its relatively brief paragraphical 
arrangement and illustrative material, 
the essence of Oral Histology and Em- 
bryology is made understandable and 
applicable through the practical sig- 
nificances which are given wherever 


possible. The extensive bibliography 
offers valuable information to anyone 
desirous of making a deeper study of 
the subject. 


This is a good book. It should be 
welcomed by both student and _ prac- 
titioner. 


Thoma's oral surgery 


one of finest in the field 


Reviewed by Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., B.S., D.D.S., M.D.S. 


ORAL SURGERY. .(Two Volumes) by Kurt H. Thoma, D.M.D. Professor of Oral 
Surgery and Brackett Professor. of Oral Pathology Harvard University. Oral Surgeon 
and Chief of Dental Department, Massachusetts General Hospital. Honorary Pro- 
fessor of the Odontologic Faculty on Oral Surgery, University, Guatemala; visiting 
Lecturer on Oral Surgery, University of Pennsylvania; Oral Surgeon, Brooks Hos- 
pital; Consulting Oral Surgeon, New England Baptist Hospital, Beth Israel Hospital, 
Tumor Department of Boston Dispensary. Joseph H. Pratt Diagnostic Hospital, 
Faulkner Hospital; Consultant in Oral Surgery, U.S. Public Health Service, Marine 
Hospital, Boston; Consultant in Oral Pathology to the Surgeon General, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington, D.C. Cloth. Pp. 1521. Illustrated. Price $30.00. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1948. 


The practitioner interested in the 
surgical field of dentistry will have paid 
some special attention to this subject at 
the various meetings and in the den- 
tal literature. The man who has done 
this will be quite familiar with the 
name of Kurt H. Thoma, Professor of 
Oral Surgery, Harvard University; he 
has been a prolific lecturer and writer 
on many oral surgery topics in the 
past decade. Unlike some voluminous 
writers we can all think of, Thoma is 
a veritable storehouse of ordinary and 
extraordinary dental information in 
this field. 

The volumes I and II comprising 
Oral Surgery contain 859 and 662 
pages respectively or a total of 1,521 
pages; so, this is a monumental work. 
These volumes can be considered a 
fine companion publication to Oral 


Pathology, the book published by the 
same author in 1941. 

Whereas Oral Pathology might be 
called a diagnostic book, the new Oral 
Surgery is a clinical book dealing with 
the actual oral surgical procedures; 
operative techniques for most of the 
oral diseases and abnormalities are 
given. The scope of the book ranges 
from very simple forceps extractions 
through the complexities of the treat- 
ment of malignancies, mandibular re- 
sections, etc. 

Most of the procedures are _ illus- 
trated by step by step black and white 
line and wash drawings with the ac- 
tual surgery shown in red. These ap- 
pear very useful—even more so than 
photographs, although in most cases 
photographs of actual cases with case 
histories and serial pictures accompany 
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the text. 


A fault with this book as with many 
oral surgery books is the poor repro- 
duction of some of the radiographs; 
for example, Fig. 265 proposes to 
show an unerupted canine in an eden- 
tulous maxilla, while actually noth- 
ing of diagnostic importance can be 
seen on the reproduction. However, 
most of the prints of X-Rays are good 
and some difficult ones, such as of the 
tempero-mandibular joint, are excel- 
lent. 


The text is well organized and the 
subjects follow in a more or less 
chronological order; for this reason 
and also because of the full coverage 
of oral surgery subjects, the two vol- 
umes could be used very readily as a 
teaching manual. In all instances the 
general systemic care of the patient is 
stressed along with the actual operative 
procedure. 


There is really no clear demarca- 
tion between what could be called 


minor and major oral surgery. How- 
ever, these books cover both fields of 
surgery fully. The general -practitioner, 
who wishes to do part or all of his 
own extraction work and some of the 
minor oral surgery, such as alveolec- 
tomies, etc., will find help in these 
pages. The man specializing in oral 
surgery will also find the book excel- 
lent. Thoma has had a wide range of 
experience in this specialty and he 
has a flair for telling his story in a 
precise, interesting way. Much of the 
work in these two great books is his 
own although he also presents the 
methods of other surgeons; Kazan- 
jian, Parker, Ivy, Stader, Straith, Wal- 
dron and Dingman, to mention a few, 
are quoted. 

All in all, as the reader may have 
guessed by now, the reviewer believes 
this to be one of the finest sets of oral 
surgery text books ever written. Some 
may think it goes into too great detail 
in certain instances; we do not feel 
this way. 


Bacteriology book 


fine for teaching purposes 


Reviewed by Leo A. Luckhardt, D.D.S. 


OUTLINE OF BACTERIOLOGY. By Evelyn B. Tilden, Ph.D. Professor of 
Bacteriology, Northwestern University Dental School, Chicago. Paper. Pp. 129. 


Price, $1.75. Chicago, Illinois. 1948. 


This outline is intended primarily 
for a laboratory course in Bacteri- 
ology and has no theoretical and little 
practical value for the practicing den- 
tist, with the exception of Exercise 2 
mentioned below. 


It contains nothing new, nor was it 
meant to have much information not 
readily available in any textbook on 
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the subject. The author is particu- 
larly interested in presenting to the 
student new to the subject, by means 
of experiments, some basic knowledge 
of the bacteria and their related forms 
such as the molds and viruses. 

The experiments generally are ex- 
cellent both in content and in method 
of presentation, the latter differing 
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somewhat from the “typical” laboratory 
method. There are 15 exercises, rang- 
ing from the preparation of culture 
media and staining techniques, through 
purification of mixed cultures, anti- 
microbial agents and bodily defense 
mechanisms, to a study of individual 
organisms and their differentiation. 


Need dental 


book reviews field well 


Exercise 2 on “Sterilization” and 
“Staining of Bacteria” could be read 
with profit by anyone who is inter- 
ested in using sterile techniques (par- 
ticularly for those who use an auto- 
clave or hot air oven), or who makes 
slides to stain bacteria for diagnostic 
purposes. 


retresher ? 


Reviewed by Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., B.S., D.D.S., M.D.S. 


COMPLETE DENTAL REVIEW. A general review for the practicing dentist 
and dental student preparing for examination. By Walter Neal Gallagher, D.DS. 
Lieutenant Commander, Dental Corps., U.S. Navy; graduate of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa., class of 1935; interne at Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children, 
Boston, Mass., and Temple University Hospital, 1935. Extern Hahnemann Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on continuous active service since 1942 with the United States 
Naval Dental Corps. Member of the American Dental Association. Cloth. Pp. 431. 
Brooklyn: ‘Dental Items of Interest Publishing Company, Incorporated, 1948. 


This book is described well by its 
title, “Complete Dental Review.” It is 
a new work, published for the first 
time in 1948. Its author says in the 
preface that it has been written for a 
specific, twofold purpose: 1. To bring 
the practicing dentist up to date in 
the subjects which broadly comprise 
dentistry, for he says, ‘Personal exper- 
ience has proven that the fundamentals 
of dentistry are easily forgotten.” 2. To 
review for the dental graduate the six- 
teen subjects upon which he says den- 
tistry is based. The author does not 
state it in so many words, but this is 
a book designed to aid any dentist in 
reviewing in a broad way all the sub- 
jects given in the various state board 
dental examinations. 


The book contains seventeen chap- 
ters as follows: I, General Information 
on Practice; II, Anatomy; III, Anes- 
thesia; 1V, Bacteriology; V, Chemistry; 
VI, Embryology; VII, Exodontia and 


Oral Surgery; VIII, Histology; IX, Ma- 
teria Medica, Pharmacology and Ther- 
apeutics; X, Metallurgy; XI, Operative 
Dentistry; XII, Oral Hygiene; XIII, 
Orthodontia; XIV, Pathology; XV, 
Physiology; XVI, Prosthetic Dentistry; 
XVII, Radiology. 

The volume is written in the form 
of questions and answers. The author 
says, “Many of the questions are orig- 
inal, many are taken from final exam- 
ination questions of the various dental 
colleges in the country and from the 
different state board exams.” Most of 
the answers are quite condensed; this 
is understandable in a much as the 
book contains only 431 pages. Nat- 
urally if it were much larger it would 
lose some if its value in that a reading 
of it would be too laborious to serve a 
practical purpose. 

The first chapter, called “General 
Information On Practice,” contains 
some excellent material for those inter- 
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ested in taking state board examina- 
tions. It lists all of the dental schools 
in the United States, the Dominion, 
Europe and Latin America. It also 
gives the schools of Dental Hygiene 
and: the names and addresses of the 
secretaries of all state dental exam- 
ining boards and of the National 
Board of Dental Examiners. 


Tables list the subjects upon which 
each state board of examiners give 
written examinations. Also given is a 
list of those states in which the can- 
didate must bring his own patient for 
the practical examination; the actual 
work to be done in the various prac- 
tical examinations is also tabulated. 


A rather serious error in the infor- 
mation about the Illinois examination 
makes one wonder if information from 
other states, as given, is also in error. 
For Illinois it is stated that an exam- 


ination is given in metallurgy. Actually 
no test has been given in metallurgy 
for a number of years and in its place 
an examination in the science of den- 
tal materials, a much broader subject, 
is now given. 

With all of the dentists who now 
seem to be attempting to move to Cal- 
ifornia, (that fabulous land of much 
and many including multiple mar- 
riages and multiple divorce a la Hol- 
lywood, much rain when it is needed, 
none when it isn’t, sunshine all the 
time but just the right amount, pretty 
girls and prettier men, bigger oranges, 
bigger fees, etc., etc.) this book should 
have a wide. sale. To drop the face- 
tiousness, this is an excellent book 
with which any dentist may review 
the whole broad field of dentistry for 
any reason. Its facts seem good and yet 
they are streamlined enough to make 
the book practical. 


Good for the girls 


all about dental assisting 


Reviewed by Ruth Ritchie, D.A. 


PRACTICAL DENTAL ASSISTING. By John Oppie McCall, D.D.S., F.A.C.D. 
Former Director, the Murry and Leonie Guggenheim Dental Clinic and School of 
Dental Hygienists; former Professor of Periodontia, New York University College 
of Dentistry Consultant to the Dental Service, New York Hospital; Associate in 
Public Health and Preventive Medicine, Cornell University College of Medicine. 
Cloth. Pp. 101. With 4 illustrations. Brooklyn: Dental Items of Interest Publishing 
Company, Incorporated. Great Britain: Henry Kimpton’s Medical Publishing House, 


1948. 


In this book the author briefly out- 
lines office routines, but inasmuch as 
procedures vary from office to office, 
Dr. McCall suggests that it is far more 
satisfactory to obtain more detailed 
information on-the-job. He concen- 
trates far more on the technical phases 
of dental assisting. 

Charts identify deciduous and _per- 
manent teeth and tooth structure. In- 
struments are illustrated and an ex- 
planation is given of their uses. Op- 
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erative, surgical and laboratory pro- 
cedures are outlined and a thorough 
description is given of sterilization 
methods used in the dental office. 
Other chapters cover such subjects as 
dental caries, filling materials, dental 
x-ray and professional conduct. 

This book will give the new assist- 
ant an understanding of dental pro- 
cedures and will relieve the dentist of 
many time-consuming explanations. 
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February 7, 1949 : 


national children's dental health day 


Many other worthwhile enterprises 
and movements have had their DAY 
and now at long last the importance of 
children’s dentistry has been further 
recognized to the extent that it is to 
have its DAY. 

NATIONAL CHILDREN’S DEN- 
TAL HEALTH DAY has been pro- 
claimed for February 7, 1949 and your 
Council on Dental Health has been 
assigned the responsibility for its suc- 
cess in Illinois and will need the aid 
and cooperation of each and every 
dentist. 


It will be noted that this date coin- 
cides with the first day of the Mid- 
winter meeting in Chicago. Since many 
dentists who would take an active part 
in this celebration in their local com- 
munities will be in attendance at the 
Chicago meeting, it will be necessary 
that those who will be in charge of 
the local arrangements make their 
plans accordingly. 

The following are a few suggested 
methods of popularizing the DAY: 

Most, if not all, local radio stations 
will cooperate to the extent of giving 
spot announcements for a week or so 
in advance and many will go even fur- 
ther by giving sufficient time for play- 
lets, addresses and forums. Placards 


can be prepared and prominently dis- 


played in dental offices and other ap- 
propriate places. Publicity by news- 


by Hugh M. Tarpley, D.D.S., 
Chairman, Council on Dental Health 


papers is usually graciously extended. 
With the help of the teachers, short 





playlets can be presented by grammai 
school grades and poster contests con- 
ducted. Short talks can be made by 
proper persons in High School as- 
semblies. Public Health Nurses could 
be asked to cooperate in rural schools. 
Mayors will probably be very glad to 
issue proclamations. The main idea 
is to get favorable publicity in every 
manner possible. 


There is an old expression that goes 
something like this: “As the twig is 
trained, so grows the tree.” The public 
is constantly becoming more conscious 
of the great benefit derived from the 
early prevention of caries. The annual 
celebration, of this DAY, can do much 
toward keeping this public conscious- 
ness keen. 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 





by John W. Green, D.D.S. 


Having written off another year in our personal and professional lives, the 
beginning of this New Year would seem to be an appropriate time for your 
new officers to take stock of the situation, past, present and future. 


At the outset, I should like to express my deep appreciation for the honor 
bestowed upon me by being privileged to serve as your president during this 
coming year. Upon looking over the list of your distinguished administrative 
officers of the past, there is a tendency toward being awed by the responsibilities 
and the ability required to measure up to the standards of the past. 


That thought however brings us face to face with the well known fact that 
our organization, and every other worthwhile and successful organization, does 
not function or accomplish important advancement through the efforts of any 
one person, or through the efforts of any one group of persons. It goes forward 
and serves its purpose, its members and its fellow men, through the combined 
efforts and unstinted cooperation of every member. 


To accomplish our aims and ideas in the advancement of our profession and 
our professional service to the public, just that concerted action and coopera- 
tion will be necessary and is that which I now ask of every member. 


In the one hundred years of its existence, the dental profession has accom- 
plished almost fantastic scientific and technical goals ,which is our challenge 
for the future. To that challenge and to you the members of our organization, 
I pledge my earnest, sincere effort. 


From time to time, I shall wish to discuss with you in these pages, problems 
which confront our society, as well as to report its accomplishments. ‘That there 
will be problems, there is no question; that the accomplishments may be com- 
mensurate, is our fond hope for the future. 


It is my sincere wish that this may be a year of peaceful, happy achievement 
for each of you. 
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EDITORIALS 





Journal Drops Hem 

Some time ago editor Ben Hibbs of the Saturday Evening Post restyled that 
magazine; it received a new modern cover and new internal makeup which was 
all for the best in our estimation. Look has also redone its cover and pages. 
Not to be outdone, Colliers scrapped its monkey and cartoon covers and changed .« 
to action color photographs. Now, not to be surpassed either, the ILLINoIs 
DENTAL JOURNAL has junked its traditional flecked gray cover in favor of what 
now flamboyantly greets the eye on this January JOURNAL. 

As you will note, from the table of contents to the folio on the last page, our 
makeup is also new. What you may not realize is that our good old mag has 
brand new dimensions now like all the other girls—she is about one quarter 
of an inch larger in the margins; this makes a better looking, more readable 
page. 

The national magazines which we mentioned all changed their looks for only 
one reason—to woo more readers. Our reason for the new look is exactly the 
same. We hope that we have made the JouRNAL more attractive and therefore 
easier to read by our members. 

If you have any comments to make we will be more than glad to hear 
from you. 


Sixth Book Review Issue 

Our Sixth Annual Book Review is published in this issue because its five 
predecessors have been extremely popular with our readers. We have no new 
or bizarre ideas to foist on you in this issue but we do have some excellent 
book reviews and allied articles. And, after all, that is the idea of this issue. 

So, we wish you luck with the Book Review Issue and also with your sub- 
sequent purchases of good dental reading material. Our reviewers are quite 
competent we feel and their views are authoritative. 


Chicago Midwinter Meeting 

From February 7 to 10, all eyes in the dental world will look toward the 
great Chicago Midwinter Meeting. One of the largest dental meetings in the 
world, the 4th Midwinter, will again take place in the world’s largest hotel, 
The. Stevens in Chicago. 

Under President Robert J. Wells and General Chairman, Melford E. Zinzer, 
the numerous committees are culminating plans. Committees involved are: 
Program, Frank A. Farrell, chairman; Essay, Kenneth E. Washburn, chair- 
man; General Clinics, Harry W. Chronquist, chairman; Limited Attendance 
Clinics, Willard R. Johnson, chairman; Health and Educational Exhibits, Leon 
Wineberg, chairman; Motion Pictures, R. B. Walser, chairman; Scientific Ex- 
hibits, Sigmund F. Bradel, chairman. 

This year all signs point to one of the biggest Midwinter Meetings in the 
history of the Chicago Dental Society. The Illinois State Dental Society wishes 
the officers, directors and all committees in its largest component, good luck 
in the eighty-fourth running of this world famous meeting. 


—Wnm. P. Schoen, Jr., B.S., D.D.S., M.D.S. 
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ON MISPLACED EYEBROWS 


A kiss without a moustache is like an egg without salt. 
—Old Spanish Proverb. 


A bunch of the boys and I were playing poker the other night down in a 
deep, deep manhole away from our wives and women, when suddenly one of 
them let out an exclamation, and said: “Wonder why the hell the King of 
Hearts is the only one without a moustache?” 

Well, we all sighed and withdrew from the pot, because four kings is a pretty 
good hand in any man’s game. But the question started me to worrying again 
about the “problem of the moustache,” one of those small things that get into 
your mind the way a grain of sand does in an oyster, and keeps fretting away 
and irritating the tissues until it grows into a beautiful pearl, or is cast out of the 
shell in a bad-tempered snit. 

In the past I have diligently turned the pages of Freud, Kraft-Ebing, Havelock 
Ellis, and even the Golden Bough to see if any of the big brain-and-body boys 
have had anything to say about moustaches, thick or thin. Nary a word. Oh, 
there’s plenty about hair in general—but not a single word about soup-strainers. 
The connnection between hair and one’s reputation as a Great Lover is dis- 
cussed and discarded, its powers as a fetish noted, its color, odor, and character 
gravely observed. In folk-tales, a man’s soul or strength is often represented as 
bound up in his hair; medieval prisoners withstood all kinds of torture but 
invariably confessed when threatened with a haircut and shave. In the Old 
Testament, Samson became a sissy when his moll snipped off his raven 
locks. Satan himself, in a sermon he is said to have preached to his followers 
in an English church, assured them that no harm would befall them “‘so lang as 
their hair wes on.” But even Old Nick had nothing to say about cookie-dusters. 

Fashions change, styles come and go. Our grandfathers were hidden behind 
magnificent shrubberies—mop-sized moustachios, sideburns and muttonchops as 
thick as virgin forests, and full beards, anchor beards, and goatees of wondrous 
shaping and size. Then of a sudden the adornments all vanished, doubtless 
because of the propaganda of Eveready, Gillette, and Gem, and left only 
the Smith Brothers sitting lonely in their hirsute splendor. For the 1920s, 
and 30s, the clean-shaven, fresh, American look—the “unhandled” look, the 
French say in a pun—was a “must” for most men. 

Now, however, with women’s skirts sweeping a perilous quarter-inch above the 
winter slush, with buttons and bows and bustles, and the men even reviving 
the old pear! stickpin, the moustache is beginning to appear once more on male 
upper lips. Old-timers like myself, who started wearing one fifteen years ago, 
are rewarded for their endurance by this new popularity. College boys seek 
us for counsel on trimming, training, and waxing; and there is everywhere much 
solemn discussion about the relative merits of mascara and Pomade Hongroise. 

Fundamentally, no doubt, growing a moustache is as silly as getting tattooed 
or wearing a ring. There’s very little sense in encircling a finger with a band 
of metal holding a stone. There’s even less in piercing anchors into the skin 
with blue ink and a painful needle. But perhaps all of these things fill some un- 
spoken need in the male. Formerly, he adorned himself gaudily to attract 
the female, but it’s no use now that the tables are turned. Did you ever hear 
a female let out a wolf-whistle at the sight of a man’s well-turned ankle in a 


black nylon sock? Scarcely. It would hardly be lady-like, you might say. ‘Truth 
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is, the gals just don’t react to looks. They prefer “strength’—or maybe just 
men in general. 

Then why do men grow moustaches? If not to attract women with the adorn- 
ment, then to chase them away? If a man has a long horseface, like myself, 
you might think he did it for aesthetic reasons so that he’d look less like 
Black Beauty. But there again, you’d be back at the beginning: he grew it 
to look less like a horse, therefore more attractive. Attractive to whom? Women, 
who don’t notice him or care, as long as he takes the check. 

A few moustaches may be grown to hide deformities, just as grandpa grew a 
goatee to change his chinless profile. Some young blades sport ’em to look 
older and more important. But I think the main reason for moustaches is 
that they make a man feel more like a man, more virile, more sure of himself. 
They replenish his drained aggressiveness. ‘They make him more important to 
himself inside himself. And in these days of the caponized male, that’s no 
small consideration, bub. 

Growing a moustache is a great adventure, especially if one is young. For one 
thing, you just don’t say to yourself, “I think I’ll grow a nice neat silky black 
moustache like Dali’s,” and then sit back and wait for that kind. Heaven 
knows what will sprout on your upper lip! It may be the fuzzy-wuzzy 
type, like the confused fur on a woman’s bedroom slippers; it may be the 
brand familiarly called “Old Doormat’—all hard bristly tight-wound curlycues. 
It may go off in all directions, like a compass, with no two hairs pointing the 
same way. It may come out red, white, or blue—or all three colors. If you’re 
blonde, it may be black, and vice versa. There’s no way of telling until you try. 
After it has grown a couple of weeks, you can get a general idea of the type it 
is going to be: a thin-line foppish needle-pointed one, a thick bushy overhanging 
food-filter, a scrubby carpet-weave, a silken wind-blown bob, or a tufted fox-tail. 
It may turn up at the ends like a Prussian’s, or droop down like a Chinaman’s. 
It may have a natural shape without trimming, or it may have to be hacked 
out anew with the razor each morning. It may, like mine, never quite grow to- 
gether in the middle, and so convince you—as mine did me—that you ‘were 
really meant to wear one. 

The hazards of a moustache are many. In cold weather, the air from your 
nostrils freezes into it, and even forms little icicles. Blowing your nose becomes 
a major stratagem, to be performed in private in front of a mirror—and so 
you are likely to become a snuffler if you’re not careful. ‘'weezers are even more 
painful than they are on eyebrows, but you are likely to gouge yourself with 
fingernail scissors if you are nearsighted, or the razor may slip and ruin the 
symmetry. If one is extremely dandified (I never was), the “trainer” would 
probably be uncomfortable to wear in bed, and would certainly not make the 
missus happy about the goodnight kiss. Moustaches continually collect things— 
old scraps of cigarette tobacco, mayonnaise, soup, and lipstick. And _ there’s 
always the danger you may be caught out in a heavy shower while you’re wearing 
some of Pinaud’s fine wax, leaving you with black stains on your chin as 
silly-looking as the mascaraed tear-streaks on the cheeks of a 1920 flapper. 

You grow attached to your moustache, as it grows attached to you, yet there’s 
always the temptation to cut it off. Sometimes you do—if you’re destructively 
drunk or if you feel that romance is by-passing you or that you want to appear 
younger. Then you look in the mirror, sigh deeply at your strangely thickened 
lip and your horsey face, and sit on the back porch until it grows out. 

Imagine that guy asking why it was the King of Hearts had no moustache! 
I’m a bachelor by choice—moustaches have nothing to do with it. Anyway, 
I won’t miss many engagements because mine grows out in a week, and besides— 
I like to stay in these winter evenings to get caught up on my reading. 
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Raise in dues 


"Here we go again" 


HAT expression is applicable to 
the increase in dues on that state- 
ment we received in December. 


A tip top dental office cannot be 
maintained on insufficient funds; by 
the same axiom, a tip top state or 
national dental association cannot 
properly function on an unbalanced 
budget. 


The Illinois State Dental Society 
and the American Dental Association 
are outstanding among the various 
professional groups. This acclaim is 
deserved by the type of men who con- 
stitute our membership. 


The large geographical area of Illi- 
nois is not conducive to professional 
organization contacts. Notwithstand- 
ing, the percentage of members on 
September 1, 1948, was 87%, accord- 
ing to a compilation of figures by the 
American Dental Association. 


The direction of our society has al- 
ways been and always will be for the 
benefit of the public and the dentist. 
We have always had progressive den- 
tal leadership in Illinois. A review of 
achievements of these outstanding men 
is indicative of the status of Illinois in 
the dental world. 


The Itiinois DENTAL JOURNAL 
brings to the men the latest informa- 
tion on the legislative and technical 
programs. Unsolicited statements con- 
firm and verify the high place occupied 
by the JouRNAL among dental publica- 
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by James E. Mahoney, D.D.S., 
Chairman Membership Committee 


tions. The cost of publishing and dis- 
tributing the A. D. A. JouRNAL is $5.20 
per member annually. 


The relation between dues of the 
fifty-one constituent societies of the 
American Dental Association on De- 
cember 1, 1948 were as follows: 23 
societies were in the $6-10 bracket, 8 
societies $11-15, 7 societies $16-20, 3 
societies $21-25, 1 society $26-30, 1 as- 
sesses $36-40, while only 8 were in the 
$5.00 bracket. Thirty-one societies are 
in the $6 to $15 range, 12 are above 
and only 8 societies are below the aver- 
age. 

The only conclusion that can be de- 
rived from these figures is that to re- 
main solvent our dues for the state 
and national level must be in the ten 
and twelve dollar classification. 


The 1948 delinquent list of the IIli- 
nois State Dental Society was close to 
one hundred. That average has been 
maintained for the past ten years. We 
have an increase in dues that averages 
close to thirty-seven cents a month; 
the increase in American Dental As- 
sociation dues is fifty cents on a month- 
ly basis. Is that too great a price to 
pay for progress? 

Before we grumble too much, we 
should reflect. I am sure that we will 
realize that we have become better 
dentists by the technical and _ thera- 
peutical knowledge we have obtained 
through our scientific meetings and the 


(Continued on page 44) 


Midwinter meeting 


Planned for Stevens, February 7-10 


President Robert Wells and his offi- 
cers and the members of the Chicago 
Dental Society wish you a very happy 
New Year and extend a cordial invita- 
tion to attend the 84th Midwinter 
Meeting of the Chicago Dental Society. 
Plans and arrangements are now al- 
most complete for what is hoped will 
be one of the finest Chicago Dental 
Midwinter Meetings in a long series 
of excellent meetings. Mark off those 
dates right now, February 7 to 10, 
1949, at the Hotel Stevens. From ad- 
vance hotel reservations it would be 
well if you have not already made 
yours to do so at once. At the present 
time our allotted rooms have been ex- 
hausted at the Stevens and the Black- 
stone. The Congress Hotel, the Palmer 
House and the Hotel Sherman are ac- 
cepting reservations trom only those 
who had registered at these hotels in 
the past. So, for best choice of rooms 
it would be wise to contact the Morri- 
son, Chicagoan, Knickerbocker, Shera- 
ton and Harrison as soon as possible. 
Also, it would greatly help all of us 
if reservations were made at one hotel 
rather than several as has been the case 
in the past. On the same thought of 
advance reservations, we would urge 
you to make your choice of limited 
attendance clinics early and mail in 
your reservations. 

An excellent array of limited attend- 


by Elmer Ebert, D.D.S. 


ance clinics has been planned and a 
preliminary program will be published 
in the Fortnightly Review of January 
15, 1949. Also in that program you will 
find an excellent list of question and 
answer periods and motion pictures. 
The essay program is near completion 
in all sections and will be one of the 
best. The Oral Surgery section will 
present Paul S. Rhoads, M.D., of 
Chicago, who will discuss ‘“Bac- 
teremia Following Tooth Extraction 
and the Use of Penicillin and Other 
Drugs in Its Prevention.” Dr. H. B. 
Robinson, of Ohio State, will discuss 
“Diagnosis of Oral Lesions.” In the 
Full Denture section, Dr. Henry Glup- 
ker, of Chicago, will discuss the “Re- 
habilitation of Edéntulous Patients,” 
Dr. John B. LaDue, of Chicago, “Es- 
thetics and Occlusion,” Dr. Frank C. 
Hughes, Indiana University Dental 
School, “Complete Professional Serv- 
ice.” Dr. Allan Selberg, of San Fran- 
cisco, will appear before the Crown 
and Bridge and Partial Denture Sec- 
tion to present a paper entitled “Cast 
Gold Veneer Crowns.” Dr. Claude R. 
Baker, of the University of Washing- 
ton School of Dentistry, will discuss 
“Porcelain Condensation and Pontics” 
and Dr. Kenneth Bignell, of Chicago, 
will discuss the “Use of Hydrocolloid 
Impression Material in Inlay and 
Crown and Bridgework.” 
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Research will have a_ prominent 
place on the program with Drs. John 
R. Thompson and Harry Sicher dis- 
cussing “Normal and Abnormal Anat- 
omy and Function of the Temporo- 
mandibular Articulation” and _ Drs. 
Maury Massler and Isaac Schour will 
discuss “A Method of Evaluating Gen- 
eral Disease in Large Population 
Groups.” The Operative Dentistry 
section will be well represented by Dr. 
John R. Spence, of the University of 
Illinois College of Dentistry, who will 
present a paper on “Evaluation of Re- 
cent Developments in Clinical Opera- 
tive Dentistry.” Dr. E. Carl Miller will 
present a paper on “Modern Silver 
Amalgam Alloys and Their Manipu- 
lation.” Two well-known and widely 
experienced Periodontists will try to 
help solve some of the problems of 
Periodontia. Dr. Edgar James, of De- 
troit, will discuss “General Principles 
of Periodontal Treatment” and Dr. 
Edgar D. Coolidge, of Chicago, will 
discuss “Etiology, Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Chronic Periodontal Diseases.” 
Dr. Charles R. Baker, of Evanston, 
will bring his broad experience to the 
Orthodontia section when he discusses 
“The Advisability of Orthodontic 
Treatment in Deciduous and Mixed 
Dentitions.” Dr. H. B. Higley, Univer- 
sity of Iowa College of Dentistry, will 
present a program on “How the Den- 
tist Can Assist His Patient in Obtain- 
ing So-called Normal Occlusion.” 

Practice Management will be han- 
dled by such outstanding men as Dr. 
Joseph B. Bucholtz, of Milwaukee, 
Dr. Reuben Albinson, of Minneapolis, 
and Dr. Alfred J. Peetz, of Madison. 
These men should bring many helpful 
suggestions for building a_ successful 
practice. Drs. Walter T. McFall, of 
Ashville, North Carolina, Corvin Stine, 
of Evanston and B. O. A. Thomas, of 
the University of Washington School 
of Dentistry, will present all phases of 
the practice of Children’s Dentistry 
and will show those present how to 
better care for the child patient. 

The Scientific Exhibit will contain 
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many new and interesting exhibits and 
will be greatly enlarged. The Commer- 
cial Exhibit Hall space has been com- 
pletely sold and the exhibits are of 
the finest. Interest in the Annual Prize 
Essay Contest is very great, judging 
from the large number and variety of 
manuscripts submitted. Out of it 
should come a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the progress of dentistry. The 
prize essay will be presented at the 
Second General Session. 

The speaker for the First General 
Session will be Mr. Henry J. Taylor, 
Journalist, Economist, Author and 
Radio Broadcaster. From his listing in 
Who’s Who we find Mr. Taylor was 
born in Chicago but is now a resident 
of New York City. He has been as- 
sociated with the pulp and .paper in- 
dustry, a student of European and 
South American Political and Eco- 
nomic affairs since 1923. Was Corre- 
spondent for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance and Scripps-How- 
ard Newspaper Syndicate in Africa, 
Europe, India, China and the Philip- 
pines. He was also on assignment 
around the world through all theatres 
of the war in 1945. Mr. Taylor is heard 
regularly on the General Motors net- 
work program, “Your Land and Mine” 
where he presents a strong and inspir- 
ing case for the free enterprise system 
which has made our nation great. The 
title of his address will be “Looking 
Ahead at Home and Abroad.” After 
hearing Mr. Taylor we will certainly 
have a greater appreciation of this 
Great Land of Ours. Be SURE TO 
HEAR HIM. We will be looking for 
you. Remember the dates, February 
7-10, 1949! 

Emil Hauser, M.D., Orthopedic Sur- 
geon of Chicago, will be the Essayist 
for the January 18, 1949 meeting. The 
title of his paper will be ‘““The Ortho- 
pedist Looks at the Dentist.” Dr. Hau- 
ser should have much good advice for 
all of us. This meeting will be at the 
Stevens Hotel at 8:00 P.M. 

P. S. Mr. Taylor can be heard on 
WGN on Friday at 6:30 P.M. 





598 years o 


800 years of dentistry 


membership 





Left to right: Standing. R. A. Marshall, F. E. Linder, F. L. Walter, F. M. Kane, L. W. Cohl- 
meyer, J. C. Boeker, De L. Reid, F. C. Hopkins, N. D. Vedder, L. A. Rawlings. Seated. H.C. Beatty, 
H. A. Hamm, A. C. Barr, A. don Stocker, H. L. Dickinson, L. S. Kraft, I. T. Maupin, R. R. 
Hardesty. Absent. F. H. Tschudy. 


A proper title for the dinner honor- 
ing nineteen men. “A dinner conceived 
in the hearts of men who are kind, 
considerate and generous to their 
fellow practitioners” were the open- 
ing words of Dr. J. E. Mahoney, who 
made the presentation address. 

On October 6, 1948 the Madison 
District Dental Society honored the 
nineteen men in the district who have 
been in practice thirty-four years and 
who have a society record of at least 
twenty years. 

The members and their wives enter- 
tained the honored guests and their 
wives at a dinner meeting held at the 
Evergreen Gardens, on route 40, west 
of Collinsville. 

A testimonial, suitably framed, was 
presented to each man by Dr. J. E. 
Mahoney, of Wood River. The re- 
sponse on the part of the recipients 
was made by Dr. Neil D. Vedder, of 
Carrollton. 


The origination and arrangements 


were under the. direction of Drs. Wal- 
ter F. Witthofft, president; Clarence 
W. Harrison, vice president, and P. 
A. Maley, secretary-treasurer of the 
Madison District Dental Society. The 
presentation committee was composed 
of Drs. Leo M. Coleman, Gordon A. 
Smith and J. E. Mahoney, chairman. 


The following men were honored 
by the district: Dr. A. C. Barr, 1892, 
Alton; H. G. Beatty, 1908, Grafton; 
J. C. Boeker, 1908, Mt. Olive; L. W. 
Cohlmeyer, 1914, Highland; H. L. 
Dickinson, 1897, Alton; H. A. Hamm, 
1901, Granite City; R. A. Hardesty, 
1907, Hardin; F. G. Hopkins, 1901, 
Alton; F. M. Kane, 1914, Alton; L. 
H. Kraft, 1900, Collinsville; F. E. Lin- 
der, 1902, Greenville; R. A. Marshall, 
1914, Madison; I. T. Maupin, 1914, 
Marine; L. A. Rawlins, 1908, Rood- 
house; DeLong Reid, 1913, Alton; A. 
Don Stocker, 1898, Alton; F. H 
Tschudy, 1928, Highland; N. D. Ved- 
der, 1901, Carrollton; F. L. Walter, 
1912, Carrollton. 
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1949 annual 


several new features planned 






meeting 


by Clifton B. Clarno, Chairman Program Committee 


The annual Meeting of the Illinois 
State Dental Society will be held in 
Peoria this year on May 9-10-11-12. 
After much thought and discussion, it 
has been suggested that the Program 
Committee make some changes in the 
program for the 1949 Annual Meet- 
ing. Therefore, a new type of pro- 
gram, providing for Limited Attend- 
ance Clinics, has been planned. We 
hope this will meet with your enthu- 
siastic approval and support. 





C. B. Clarno 


Chairman, Program 
Committee 


On Wednesday, May 11, two lec- 
tures by outstanding men in our pro- 
fession, will be given in the morning. 
These same essayists will then conduct 
Limited Attendance Clinics on Wednes- 
day afternoon, to give you more de- 
tailed information on these subjects. 

At least two additional Limited At- 
tendanee Clinics will be arranged for 
Wednesday afternoon covering subjects 
of interest to the general practitioner. 
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It will be necessary to limit the at- 
tendance at each of these clinics to 
approximately thirty. Advance regis- 
tration blanks will appear in an early 
issue of the Journal. Watch each 
issue for further details and announce- 
ments and send in your reservation re- 
quests as soon as the reservation blank 
appears in the Journal. It is impor- 
tant that those desiring to attend these 
clinics make their reservations early. 

Another new feature is being planned 
for the Annual President’s Dinner on 
‘Tuesday evening, May 10. Watch for 
this special announcement in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Journal. 

It is the hope of President John 
Green and the Program Committee 
that these changes in the program will 
make your visit to Peoria more instruc- 
tive and entertaining. 

The usual sports events are being 
planned for Monday, May 9th. The 
Local Committees will all be on hand 
to extend to you the well-known Pe- 
oria hospitality. You can’t afford to 
miss the 1949 Annual State Meeting 
at Peoria. Plan now to meet your old 
friends in Peoria on May 9-10-11-12, 
1949. 


Program Committee 


George R. Olfson, Chicago, Vice-Chairman 
Vincent B. Milas, Chicago 

Harland L. New, Park Ridge 

Paul Wilcox, Evanston 

J. S. Lebow, Chicago 

Axel L. Pedersen, Evanston 

G. Herbert Fitz, Pontiac 

C. L. Tankersley, Taylorville 


COMPONENT 








ROCK ISLAND 


The regular meeting of the Rock 
Island District Dental Society was held 
on Tuesday, November 16, 1948, at 
the Plantation—not way down south, 
but way out south, on 7th street, Mo- 
line. Highballs at high prices to the 
highbrows_ preceded the fine dinner 
which was served about 7:00 P.M. Did 
you take a gander at that new Ta- 
hitian room—and isn’t it artistically 
done. Goldfinches (or canaries) seem- 
ingly in the aquarium with the gold- 
fishes, and having no tie-up with high- 
balls. The roast beef aujus was fine 
—not much roast to it, jus’ near the 
fire for a time, almost a raw deal. At 
any rate (and the rate was highly 
rated) we didn’t get a bum steer; the 
entire dinner being very fine. We espe- 
cially enjoyed the Robert Burns cigars 
our president passed around, and con- 
gratulate him and Mrs. Servine on the 
arrival of a possible future dentist. 
Maybe the next time it will be Ro- 
berta Burns cigars. Keep up the good 
work, Stan. Maybe we’ll let you keep 
your job as president for another year. 

“Milf” Nelson continued his good 
work as program chairman—though he 
never passes cigars for his progeny. 
This time he came up with local talent 
in the form and person of A. C. Soren- 
son, M.D., Davenport, lowa, an em- 
inent plastic surgeon who has_ had 
much experience locally with disfig- 
urations, mostly man-made but often, 


too a slip-up on the part of mother 
nature. He also has had much re- 
building to do as a result of World 
War II, having served as a Com- 
mander for four years. He was sta- 
tioned at Mare Island Hospital, Oak- 
land Naval Hospital, and as Chief of 
Plastic Surgery at Aila, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. His pictures of war casualties 
certainly illustrated well the old say- 
ing that “war is hell,” but he is to be 
commended for his splendid work in 
making useful, presentable citizens 
out of grotesque, emaciated, disfig- 
ured creatures. God forbid that an- 
other war be thrust upon us. We do 
too much damage to machines and 
humans on our highways, but what a 
blessing and a Godsend to have men 
of Dr. Sorenson’s ability and skill to 
rebuild and restore the victims of this 
age of speed. His quiet, unassuming 
competence must be a source of re- 
assurance to those who receive his 
skillful care. We thank him for giving 
us his time and talent that we may 
better serve humanity. 

Coming up—a dinner honoring “ye 
old timers.’”’ He loves best who serves 
most, and these oldtimers have cer- 
tainly served well. Let us all turn out 
for this next meeting.—C. W. Motz. 


DECATUR 


The largest crowd this year greeted 








News and announcements about the Component Societies and their 
members is solicited by the Editor of each society. Information should be 
sent directly to the component editor. The names and addresses of all 

editors are given in a directory in the back of the JOURNAL. 
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the Illinois Study Club Clinicians No- 
vember 29, 1948. The afternoon and 
evening sessions provided us with a 
well balanced program and the men 
taking part should be congratulated for 
their work. 


Dr. W. E. Brown spoke on Pedo- 
dontia with special attention given to 
the treatment of injuries to anterior 
teeth in young children. 


Dr. M. L. Hine’s subject was Perio- 
dontia. As we can never learn too 
much about this subject everyone ap- 
preciated the privilege of hearing this 
talk on diagnosis and’ treatment. 

Dr. Henry Glupker gave his usual 
fine presentation of Denture Prosthesis. 
His new technique on lowers caused 
much favorable comment. 


Dr. W. Winter was local chairman 
of the meeting. Dr. J. W. Green, Presi- 
dent-Elect, and Dr. P. W. Clopper, 
Secretary were present representing 
the State Society. 


A large group from here attended 
the Midcontinental Dental Congress at 
St. Louis. It would be easier to name 
the absent members than those pres- 
ent. The “Grieder Cafe Society Set” 
had their annual reunion in the Jef- 
ferson Hotel. This group, composed 
of Alsip, Burns, Waggoner, Schaub, 
Saunders, and Campbell, reported an 
educational session. 


Observed two ex-editors of this col- 
umn, Wray Monroe and Hal Gron- 
lund. Their well-filled pockets were 
silent tributes to the generosity of the 
commercial exhibitors. 

Incidentally, the pair of “Floaters” 
registering every day at a booth giving 
away cigarettes in a plastic case were 
veteran conventioneers, Tedrow and 
Berryhill. 

Leo Reid spent so much time ad- 
miring that adjustable dental operat- 
ing chair the exhibitors tried to hire 
him as a decoy. 

The column lost two news scoops 
in this edition for different reasons. 
After spending considerable time in- 
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quiring why the local veterans won't 
join the new National Dental Veterans 
League, we find the Golden Rule and 
the Spirit of Xmas will not permit us 
to write the story. The other one was 
about Berryhill, the man owning a car 
nationally advertised as “Ask the man 
who owns one.” The motor fell apart 
in his late model car. So, we asked 
him. Now, postal laws won't permit 
his answer. Such are the woes of an 
ambitious editor.—E. J. Douglas. 


WINNEBAGO 


The Chief of the Dental Division, 
Department of Public Health, Dr. 
John E. Chrietzberg, was the guest and 
speaker at our November meeting. We 
are all indebted to him for clarifying 
the state’s activity regarding radio- 
graphs and sodium fluoride treatment 
for the school children in this area. 
A movie showing the accepted routine 
of fluoride administration was shown 
to the members and their assistants 
who were present for this meeting. 
This type of meeting (with the “as- 
sistants”) can be very beneficial to a 
dental practice. Several men voiced the 
opinion that we should keep this 
thought in mind for future technical 
meetings. 

Election of officers for the ensuing 
year created some excitement. Tru- 
man, Dewey, and Sammy Oren were 
tied for President on the first ballot. 
After considerable discussion and_po- 
litical bally hoo, Truman and Dewey 
withdrew from the race. So Oren, 
Powrie, and Nyboer were elected Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, and Secretary for 
49. Bob Stitzel (our “Ge’tar” player) 
will be the program chairman. Our 
sincere thanks to all the officers of ’48 
who gave us a splendid year of society 
meetings. 

S. H. Benning has returned to prac- 
tice in Rockford. He completed a two 
year “hitch” with the Army in Novem- 
ber. “Welcome home, Sharol.” 

Ralph Clark has left Rockford for 





the Southwest (ill health causing his 
retirement). Robert C. Anderson, ’48 
St. Louis, has taken over Clark’s office, 
and we wish him success in Rockford. 
(Stitzel says, “With that name and lIo- 
cated in Rockford he can’t miss!”’). 

Jim Shipley continues his battle 
against ill health. Keep it up Jim, we 
know you'll be back with us again real 
soon. 

The “Maestros” of Christmas parties 
(Olson and Rust) will again arrange 
a good time for all, at our December 
meeting. 

A Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year to all, from the Winnebago 
County Dental Society.—John A. Har- 
rison, M.D.S. 


WHITESIDE-LEE 


The Meeting of the Whiteside-Lee 
Dental Society was held December 2, 
1948, at the Galt Hotel in Sterling. 
After a delicious dinner, the business 
meeting was called to order by our 
new President, Dr. H. H. Readel, of 
Sterling. 

It was decided to hold the next 
meeting January 27, with the essayist 
to be selected. 

There was some discussion and 
much interest in the new dental fee 
scale set up by the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission. Generally speaking, it 
was considered quite fair. 

Our speaker was Dr. Marvin Cha- 
pin, Assistant Professor of Oral Surgery 
at the Chicago College of Dental Sur- 
gery. His topic was “Malignant Tu- 
mors of the Oral Cavity.” Profusely 
illustrated with good slides, Dr. Cha- 
pin’s taik gave us all an interesting 
refresher. Speaking for myself, all 
“cold sores” coming into this office had 
better speak up quickly and painfully! 

I don’t believe that the election of 
Dr. J. R. Webb, of Sterling, to be our 
Secretary-Treasurer was previously an- 
nounced.—Curt J. Gronner. 








WARREN 


The Warren County Dental Society 
met in the dining room of the Elks’ 
Club in Monmouth, November 16, 
1948 for a Smorgasbord dinner. A 
great many members were present. 


After a delicious dinner we assem- 
bled in a comfortable committee room 
for the evening’s program which con- 
sisted of a very well written, and also 
well delivered paper on “Socialized 
Medicine.” given by Mrs. Firth, of 
Monmouth. Mrs. Firth showed many 
of the moot, debatable and contro- 
versial considerations of that subject. 
Mrs. Firth has given this a most thor- 
ough study, and she strongly advises 
all dentists to write to their senators 
and representatives to oppose these un- 
just and vicious measures. She an- 
swered a number of questions that 
were asked. 


From my point of view, there is very 
much extravagant waste in many ways. 
Those who have become enslaved in 
vicious habits, causing them to “waste 
their substance in riotous living,” are 
surely to be pitied. 

Government should do all that it 
can to prevent all these impoverishing 
wastes which have become so common. 


Mrs. Firth’s paper was most excel- 
lent, and should be published for its 
many good arguments against Social- 
ized Medicine.—H. W. McMillan. 


McLEAN 


On December 6, 1948, the Central 
District meeting was held at the Illi- 
nois Hotel. Three excellent speakers 
presented papers on Pedodontia, Peri- 
odontia and Full Dentures. All mem- 
bers present enjoyed this splendid 
meeting.—John N. Wettaw. 
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CURRENT NEW 








ORAL PATHOLOGY MEETING, 
STEVENS, FEBRUARY 6, 1949 


The American Academy of Oral 
Pathology will hold its annual meeting 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
on February 6, in Private Dining 
Room 2. Discussions of various phases 
of Oral Pathology will be presented 
by members and guests. A banquet 
will be served on Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 6, in the same room. All inter- 
ested dentists, physicians and _ patholo- 
gists are invited to participate in the 
meeting. 


CHILDREN'S DENTAL HEALTH DAY 
DETROIT, JANUARY 31, 1949 


The Detroit District Dental Society 
will present its second annual Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Day at the Hotel 
Statler on January 31, 1949. A group 
of outstanding lecturers have been 
chosen to present this comprehensive 
one-day program. 

Lecturers in the morning will in- 
clude: Dr. Raymond W. Walmoth, 
President of the Detroit District Den- 
tal Society, who will give the address 
of welcome; Dr. Ruth Martin, St. 
Louis, Missouri, ‘Phases of Operative 
Dentistry for Children and Young 
Adults”; Dr. Maury Massler, Chicago, 
Illinois, ‘““Thumbsucking — A. Critical 
Review”; Dr. Robert Kesel, Chicago, 
Illinois, ‘Present Status of Caries- 
Prevention Procedures’; and E. T. 
McSwain, Ph.D., Chicago, Illinois, 
“The Young Patient the Dentist 
Doesn't See.” Limited Attendance 
Clinics will be presented by: Dr. Ruth 
Martin, ‘Treatment of Fractured 
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Permanent Anterior Teeth in Chil- 
dren and Young Adults”; Dr. John En- 
never, “Practical Methods of Caries 
Control”; Dr. Robert Kesel, “The 
Urea-Dibasic Ammonium Phosphate 
Dentifrice in Caries Prevention”; Dr. 
KE. ‘Tl. McSwain, “Psychology—An Aid 
to Good Dentistry”; and Dr. Maury 
Massler, “Mouth Breathing and the 
Oral Screen.” ‘Table clinics will be 
presented by fifteen intimate groups 
on subjects such as amalgam technics, 
orthodontics, visual education and 
practice management. 

Dental Hygientists and Dental As- 
sistants are cordially invited to attend 
the entire day’s activities. The fee for 
this program will be $10.00 which in- 
cludes essayists, luncheon, limited at- 
tendance clinics and table clinics. For 
reservations please contact Dr. Alfred 
FE. Seyler, 4421 Woodward 
Detroit 1, Michigan. 


Avenue, 


POSTGRADUATE COURSES 
AT U. OF ILLINOIS 


A faculty of seven prominent dental 
authorities will instruct a postgraduate 
course in “Recent Advances in Caries 
Control” which will be offered by the 
University of Illinois College of Den- 
tistry on February 11-12. The course 
will be directed by Dr. Robert G. 
Kesel. 

The course will be held on a Friday 
and Saturday, immediately following 
the mid-winter meeting of the Chicago 
Dental Society. ‘he course was _for- 
merly offered as an evening program 
over a period of weeks, but the ses- 
sions have been combined for the con- 
venience of dentists who do not re- 
side in the Chicago area. 
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The faculty for the course and their 
subjects follow: 

Dr. Kesel, “Histopathology and Eti- 
ology of Caries” and “Antibacterial 
Agents in Caries Control;” Dr. Phillip 
Jay of the University of Michigan, 
“Bacteriological and Nutritional As- 
pects of Caries;” Dr. Leonard Fosdick 
of Northwestern University, ““Biochem- 
ical Aspects of Dental Caries and The 
Use of Enzyme Inhibitors in Control- 
ling Caries.” 

Dr. Isaac Schour of the University of 
Illinois, “Fluorides and Dental Car- 
ies;” Dr. Allan Gruebbel of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, ‘““Dental Caries 
as a Public Health Problem;” and Dr. 
Douglas W. Kerr of the University of 
Illinois, “Oral Hygiene and Dental 
Caries.” 

Dr. J. R. Blaney of Zoller Clinic of 
the University of Chicago will join 
those speakers for a round table dis- 
cussion at the closing session on Satur- 
day morning. 

Two separate postgraduate courses 
in “Recent Advances in Caries Con- 
trol” and “Periodontia III: Histo- 
pathology of the Gingival and Perio- 
dontal Structures” will be offered on 
February 11-12 by the University of 
Illinois College of Dentistry. 

The courses will be conducted on a 
Friday and Saturday, immediately 
following the mid-winter meeting of 
the Chicago Dental Society. Each was 
formerly offered as an evening course 
in a series of lectures but the sessions 
have been combined for the conveni- 
ence of dentists who do not reside in 
the Chicago area. 

Dr. Robert G. Kesel will direct the 
course in “Recent Advances in Caries 
Control.” Dr. Balint Orban is in 
charge of the second course, “Perio- 
dontia III,” which includes micro- 
scopic study. 

Enrollment in these courses is lim- 
ited. Registration may be made by 
writing to Dr. Isaac Schour, University 
of Illinois College of Dentistry, 808 S. 
Wood St., Chicago 12, Ill. The courses 








will be offered under the provisions 
of the G. I. Bill of Rights, but are 
open to non-veterans as well. 


MOOREHEAD LIBRARY OPENED 
BY U. OF ILLINOIS 


The Frederick B. Moorehead Li- 
brary in Oral and Maxillofacial Sur- 
gery has been opened officially at the 
University of Illinois College of Den- 
tistry. 

Dr. Edward J. Ryan of Evanston, 
alumni chairman of the Moorehead 
Memorial fund, recently presented the 
key of the library to Dr. A. C. Ivy, 
vice-president of the University of IIli- 
nois in charge of the Chicago Profes- 
sional Colleges. 

Books available in the library in- 
clude five on oral surgery which were 
written 100 years ago. Autographed 
books have been contributed by Dr. 
Ryan, Dr. John B. Erich of the Mayo 
Clinic, and Lt. Col. Joseph L. Bernier 
of the Army Institute of Pathology. 

Dr. Moorehead’s widow, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie M. Hodgkinson, has contributed 
the original manuscript of a textbook 
on oral surgery which he was writing 
at the time of his death. She also has 
contributed prints of many of the 
articles which he wrote, a portrait of 
Dr. Moorehead, and etchings of two 
cathedrals which hung in his library. 

Dr. Moorehead, one of the foremost 
dental educators, served as the first 
dean of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Dentistry. He was responsible 
for organizing the school known as 
the College of Dentistry at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois into a regular and 
integral part of the UI in 1913. 

Dr. Frederick B. Noyes assumed the 
deanship of the College of Dentistry 
in 1926, but Dr. Moorehead remained 
as professor and head of the depart- 
ment of oral surgery until his death 
in 1944. During his years as dean, Dr. 
Moorehead was instrumental in rais- 
ing the standards of admission in den- 
tal schools throughout the nation. 
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1949 Dues 


Your membership in the Illinois State Dental Society, American Dental 
Association and Local Component expired December 3lst, and a state- 
ment for 1949 dues has been mailed to you by your Component Secretary. 


If you have not yet sent him your remittance for 1949, Do Ir Now and 
keep your membership and JouRNAL subscriptions up to date. 


Your 1949 membership card will save valuable time when registering at 


the February Meeting in Chicago and is your necessary credentials for 
registration at the Annual State Society Meeting, which will be held this 
year at Peoria, May 9-12. Plan now to attend. 


Remittance for 1949 dues should be sent immediately to your Component 


Secretary. 








RAISE IN DUES 


(Continued from page 34) 


dental publications. 

In the legislative branch our divi- 
sion of dental health education, the 
distribution of sodium fluoride and 
and laboratory assistance, the new 
schedule for the Public Aid Commis- 
sions are the results of organized den- 
tistry. 

Your Cooperation in 1949 is neces- 
sary to achieve success. Your society 
officers are dentists, too. They repre- 
sent you and need you. Let’s work to- 
gether. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES: $2.50 for 30 words or less, addi- 
tional words 3 cents each. Minimum 
charge is $2.50. Use of key number is 50 
cents additional. Copy must be received 
by the 20th of each month preceding 
publication. Advertisements must be 
paid for in advance. 


THE ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 
6355 Broadway Chicago 40 
AMBassador 3252 




















For Sale: Well established dental prac- 
tice including complete modern equip- 
ment; outside offices centrally located 
in city having 15,000 population; owner 
recently deceased; volume about 
$18,000 per year; moderate rental; 
$5,300 cash; immediate possession. Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Baker, 758 20th Avenue, 
East Moline, Illinois. 
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WALL—a complete, modern prosthetic service 





YOU will 


like our handling of your work be- 
cause, despite volume production, 


fs each case receives the thoughtful 


attention of a prosthetic expert and 
painstaking care from start io fin- 
ish. Result: Restorations slip snugly 
into place and give long wear. 


WALL dentures mean fewer broken 
dentures. Restorations are slow-cured 
for a strong, correct-fitting result 

. . WALL wrought-wire partials 
are reinforced at points of wear 
and stress. Similarly, our acrylic 
jackets are reinforced with a porce- 
lain thimble for accuracy and sta- 
bility. . . . It is such plus-values 
that have built our business. . . . 


We solicit your patronage. 


WRITE OR PHONE 


WALL Dental 


3959 W. OGDEN AVENUE, 





Established 

in 1938 to 

give the dental 

profession 

fast action 

together with 

‘SKILLFUL 
RANTEED 





















CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 
ESTABLISHED 1938 














Remove this@iall ane 


ehain fromf Your practice 


Denture 
repairs are generally 
broken tooth repairs. 
MICROMOLD PORCELAIN TEETH 
eliminate this patient 
inconvenience.. 











Ju Winocs 
gou can seewe MICROMOLD TEETH 
from the following laboratories 


ANNEX DENTAL LABORATORY 


25 East Washington Street Chicago, Illinois 
ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
404 South Sixth Street Springfield, Illinois 
AUSTIN PROSTHETIC LABORATORY 
5944 West Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 
BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY 
409 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Missouri 
L. B. CRUSE DENTAL LABORATORY 
1070 Citizens Building Decatur, Illinois 
EH RH A ROD T & COMPAN Y 
32 West Randolph Street Chicago, Illinois 
FREIN DENTAL LABORATORY 
3531 Lindell Boulevard St. Louis, Missouri 
HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
Rockford Trust Building Rockford, Illinois 
JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 
7900 South Ashland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 
Jefferson Building Peoria, Illinois 
RAY R. LAWRENCE DENTAL LABORATORY 
210 Kresge Building Danville, Illinois 
OTTAWA DENTAL LABORATORY 
817 Columbus Street Ottawa, Illinois 
SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORIES 
Professional Building Elgin, Illinois 
L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 
Illinois State Bank Building Quincy, Illinois 
STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
225 North Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
H. SWIGARD DENTAL LABORATORY 
Graham Building Aurora, Illinois 
UPTOWN DENTAL LABORATORY 


4753 Broadway Chicago, Illinois 
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Each Luxene 44 \ 


denture processed 
by us is GUARAN- 
TEED for | YEAR 
against breakage of 
material. (Guaran- 
tee does not include 
teeth.) We invite 


your inquiries. 


@ LUXENE 44 











As a LUXENE 44 Selected Laboratory, we are 
producing daily the finest dentures that 
human ingenuity has made possible to date 
because: : 


i. LUXENE 44 is the most stable material 
made, é 


2. LUXENE 44 reproduces with Jess shrink- 
age. 

3. Precision Casting by Extrusion reduces 
raised bite errors. 


Our technicians understand this uniform 
material and have becn specially instructed 


_ in all the details that make so much difference 
>» the finished case. 


PRECISION CASTING 


ACCREDITED BY THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
Member of the St. Louis Laboratory Guild and Missouri State Laboratory 
Association 


Ji PAERRY- KOFRON 


Dental Laboratory Co. 


407 N. ELEVENTH STREET 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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With keen appreciation of 
your patronage during 
the past year 


we of 


Standard Dental Laboratories 


extend 


SEASON’S’ GREETINGS 


and sincere good wishes 


for 


A Happy and Prosperous 









New Year 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
| of Chicago, Inc. 








225 N. Wabash Ave. Dearborn 2-672] 
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Now in the came 
luarecascent colo 


No.15 
No.16 
No.18 
No.21 
No.24 


KRYPTEX iweroves 


Kryptex Improved is recommended 
for all cementing operations, partic- 
ularly where accurate color value, 
translucence and fluorescence are 
important, such as cementing por- 
celain and acrylic crowns, inlays and 
facings. 


S.S.White ZINC SILICATE 
and KR YPTEX improved 





















CONTENTS: 

4 full portion powders (1 each Nos. 15, 16, 21, 24) 
1 full portion bottle of liquid 

| Kryptex Improved and Zinc Silicate Color Guide 
| trial powder Kryptex Improved No. 21 and liquid 


Value $10.50 PRICE $7.50 





S. S. White 


ZINC SILICATE 


For Esthetic Results in Posterior Teeth. 
Indicated for cervical, proximal and pit 
cavities in bicuspids and molars in perma- 





nent and deciduous teeth. Outstandingly 
strong and durable. Compressive strength 
"7 days, 35,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 


CONTENTS: 


| each full portion powders Nos. 15, 18, 21, 24 

1 full portion liquid 

| Zinc Silicate and Kryptex Improved Color Guide 
| Powder Measure 

| trial portion Zinc Silicate Powder No. 21 


| trial portion liquid 
Value $10.50 


PRICE $7.50 


Prices subject to change without notice 





THE S.S.WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO., 


55 East Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Jefferson and Fulton Streets 
Peoria |, Illinois 











RELIANCE 


RELIANCE 


For Those Discriminating Dentists 


QUALITY OF MATERIALS 
WORKMANSHIP 


EXPERIENCE 


TRY US—BE CONVINCED 


Box 503, Main Post Office 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


ACCREDITED BY THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 














Doctor, my denture has 
broken, and I have an 

in portant engagement with 
my husband this evening. 


. 


Mrs Brown, I am sorry. 
It is impossible to do 
anything for you today; 
it’s 4:30 now. 
























PRESSURE 
CAST 


you, Doctor, 


can spare your patients the distress caused 

by broken dentures by prescribing LUXENE 44 

dentures. Because they are so strong 

and tough, they are practically unbreakable. 
Luxene Selected Laboratories in Illinois 


K. C. Erickson Dental Laboratory 
517 Second National Building, Freeport 


Hootman Dental Laborato 
811 Rockford Trust Building, Rockford 


Illinois Dental Laboratory, Inc. 
225 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 


Kraus Dental Laboratory 
640 Jefferson Building, Peoria 


Ray R. Lawrence Dental Laboratory 
3614 North Vermillion Street, Chicago 


Oral Art Laboratory, Inc. 
25 East Washington Street, Chicago 


Ottawa Dental Laboratory 
817 Columbus Street, Ottawa 


Satisfaction Dental Laboratories 
204-208 Professional Building, Elgin 


L. A. Schmitt Dental Laboratory 
Iinois National Bank Building, Quincy 


South Shore Dental Laboratory 
1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago 


Standard Dental Labs. of Chicago, Inc. 
225 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Uptown Dental Laboratory 
4753 Broadway, Chicago 


Associated Dental Laboratories, Inc. 
404 South Sixth Street, Springfield 


Austin Prosthetic Laboratory 
5944 West Madison Street, Chicago 


Compal Dental Laboratory 
322-323 Ilinois Building, Champaign 


Linn B. Cruse Dental Laboratories 
Citizens Building, Decatur 


Ehrhardt and Company 
32 West Randolph Street, Chicago 








CAST-FORMS* are not merely prefabricated plastic sections 

for “waxing-up” partial cases. They are eleven scientifically de- 
signed sectional units for the advanced Cast-Form Construction 
System (the system represents the combined thinking of leading 
Prosthodontists) which makes certain each case embodies the cor- 
rect modern concepts of good partial denture design. 

Despite the simplicity of design in the Cast-Form Construction 
System, the light, streamlined structures built-up with Cast-Forms 
assure that first; each case is beautifully “engineered for strength.” 
Second; no weak spots or irregularities can unwittingly be incor- 
porated in the structure. Third; your cases will be uniformly, well- 
constructed. Fourth; clasps and bars are properly designed for full 
functional efficiency. Fifth; the complete elimination of all unnec- 
essary bulk. Sixth; casting and finishing results immeasurably im- 
proved. Seventh; Cast-Forms require no special equipment—Avail- 
able at all better dealers. 

*Leave no residue after burnout! 


Individual 
CAST-FORM Cards: 


percard $1.25 
6cards.._. 6.00. 














A TYPICAL 
CAST FORM 
ASSEMBLY 


PRESENTATION 
PACKAGE 
1 BASSWOOD CABINET......$ 5.00 
11 Cards CAST-FORMS........ 11.00 
SO: SPRUES seein 1.00 


1 KNIFE and extra blades 1.00 
VALUE $19.50 


PRESENTATION PKG. $15.00 ADERER GOLDS 


: saving $ 4.50 Julius Aderer, Inc., New York + Chicago 


* 
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FEC WAR EP RUEE CEEGN 


THE 
MEDICAL PROTEGTIVE COMPANY 


FORT. WAYNE: INDIANA 


CHICAGO: T. J. Hoehn, E. M. Breier and W. R. Clouston, Representatives, 
1142-44 Marshall Field Annex Bldg., Tel. State 2-0990 
ROCHESTER: F. A. Seeman, Representative, Tel. Rochester 6481 








WHEN YOU CALL ON GOLDSMITH’S TOOTH DEPARTMENT 


Many of those who serve you have been with us for more 
than 25 years. Their skill and experience in matching 


Established shades and selecting the proper mould is supplemented by 
having at hand one of the largest and best classified tooth 
1867 stocks in the United States. 


109 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
GOLDSMITH BROS. 2 cect No .custse 
o 


MICHIGAN BUILDING, DETROIT 


SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 











MONROE 


offers 


The most complete dental laboratory service in 
Chicago. 

@ Balanced occlusion in all full and partial 
dentures. 

Our own Nobilium processing. 

Gold crowns, bridges and castings. 

Porcelain jackets and bridgework. 

Acrylic jackets and bridgework. 

Precision craftsmanship. 


Chayes work, and, of course, L. M. Farnum 
stressbreaking replacements. 


“Monroe Technique is 
a Careful Technique” 


Monroe Denta,Zompany, 


ratones 
MALLERS BLDG. 
5 S. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 3. 





Phone 


DEarborn 2-1675 





Originated over 


25 
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HARPER'S DENTAL ALLOYS 
and Perfected Amalgam 
Technic were originated and 
developed by "the man who 
is recognized as the one who 
taught amalgam to obey." 
The Harper way assures ace- 
high adaptability with result- 
ant strong-edged fillings which 
retain a silver lustre. 


RR Fee a $2.00 
ON A Bee Ath eciuetd 9.50 
SS renee 18.00 
Universal Trimmer ........ 1.50 
Matrix Holder .............. 3.60 


Address your dealer or 


DR. WM. E. HARPER 
6541 So. Yale Avenue Chicago 21, Illinois 
Telpehone WEntworth 6-3843 

















LARCO 
ARTICULATING PAPER 


® SPECIALLY AND EXCLUSIVELY 
MADE FOR USE BY DENTISTS. 

@ EXCEPTIONALLY SENSITIVE. 

@ REGISTERS EQUALLY WELL ON 
WET OR DRY¥ SURFACES. 

eis oa READILY SOFTENED IN 
SALIV 

@ WILL noone DARK MARK UN- 
DER HEAVY PRESSURE, LIGHT 
MARK UNDER SLIGHT PRESSURE. 

@ GUARANTEED TO RETAIN ITS 
SENSITIVITY. 


* 
ORDER THRU YOUR DEALER * 
OR DIRECT FROM 


M. LARSON COMPANY, Inc. 





225 North Pulaski Rd., Chicago 24, Ill., U.S.A 





here’s the 
mouth freedom 
your patient 


WOMRCTS 2.0. 





The proved strength of "LUXENE 
44" has brought an entirely new 
conception to the design of 
plastic partial dentures. Many 
designs which heretofore have 
been limited to metal cases are 
now not only possible, but prac- 


tical, in "LUXENE 44". 


To assure your patients of 
breakage-free service and the 
mouth freedom they need, at a 
price they can afford to pay, 
prescribe "LUXENE 44" partials, 


pressure cast by — 





ACCREDITED BY THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


FREIN Dental Laboratory, Juc. 


3531 Lindell Blvd. Jefferson 4339-40 St. Louis 3, Mo. 


—— 




















PLACE AN IMPORTANT DUTY 
in 
YOUR ASSISTANT’S CAPABLE HANDS 


Have your assistant learn how to position, angulate, expose, develop and 
mount X-rays thru the Bosworth Dental Assistants X-ray Course. One gradu- 
ate states—"'It is hard for me to believe that | now have the ability to take 
X-ray films." Another—"l have taken over the entire X-ray program." A 
dentist said—"You taught my assistant how to take cuspid films that are 
much better than | have ever made." 


Practical instruction and demonstration, actual work in the mouth, X-ray 
equipment used, experience under competent guidance. 


C. U. Hillweg, D.D.S., a Chicago X-ray specialist for many years, is the 
instructor. 


Four days of instruction at Chicago for $30.00. 
MARCH 14-15-16-17, 1949 


HARRY J. BOSWORTH COMPANY 


1315 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














Something New--- 





W: ARE mailing all of our 
Crystolex, Lucitone and 
Vernonite Dentures to you 
in water, sealed in an un- 
breakable resin pouch. 


It is a well known fact that 
any and all Acrylic Resin 
Dentures, if allowed to dry 
out over a long period, will 
change shape or warp. So, 
in order to give you the best 
possible results, and best fit, 
or adaptation, we are ship- 
ping your dentures in a resin 
sack containing water. 


When you receive the case, 
please allow it to remain in 
the bag or remove it, and 
place it in water until you 
are ready to deliver it to 
a eigenen : os ree. your patient. 
T. M. Crutcher Dental Laboratory 
INCORPORATED 


640 South Third Street Box 626 LOUISVILLE I, KY. 





U STABILITY with 


is 
gut POISE Designed Partie 
E = 


Under the forces of mastication, 

opposing forces are utilized in 
Equi-poise Design to balance and 
stabilize the denture. Equi-poise 
is restoration engineering. Ask 
us for additional information or 
send us study models and let us 
work with you on a Vitallium 
case with Equi-poise Design. 


DESIGNED 
PARTIALS 


VITALLIUM with EQUI-POISE DESIGN—The Finest Partial Made 


KR AUS Dental Laboratory 


640 JEFFERSON BLDG. PEORIA 1,ILL. PHONE 4-8226 























They are inseparable and their foundation is 
patient pride and satisfaction. 





In addition to the self-evident intrinsic value of 
Dee Gold restorations, your patient gets oral comfort 
and functional stability that truly reflects the skill 
you have put into the restoration. 


On the personal side, you know that the time- 
tested dependability of Dee Golds is assurance of pre- 
determined results . . . and that you may call for any 
type of Dee Gold, scientifically charted to meet the 
prosthetic need of every patient. 


Send for your copy of the 
Dee Physical Properties Chart. 








GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT — @ REFINERS & MANUFACTURERS 
1900 WEST KINZIE STREET... & rg .. CHICAGO, 22, /LLINOIS 




















